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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND 
i HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to state 
that all orders for the back numbers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HarPErR’s Bazar, and HARPER’S MaGAZINE, 
previous to January, 1878, should be sent in before 
July 1, 1882. After that date it 1s their intention to 
preserve back numbers of their periodicals for three 


‘years only. 


Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered 
on their order books, and will be supplied as soon 
after July : as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of January 
31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the WEEKLY 


and Bazar previous to 1870 have been destroyed, 


and they therefore can not supply any numbers prior 
to that time. | | 


HARPER’S YOUNG ‘PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


The Easter Number, published April 11, has for its front page 


an illustration by ALFRED FREDERICKS, accompanying a poem ap- 


propriate to the joyful season we are now celebrating. For the 


leading article there is a description of Easter in Ferusalem by 


Miss Lypia M. FINKELSTEIN. 

The attractions in the way of fiction include the Second Chapter 
of * Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” by Mx. JAMES OTIS ; an installment 
of “ Talking Leaves,” by MR. W. O. SVODDAKD ; and an interest- 


ing sea story by MR. FRANK CONVERSE, entitled “ Off Cape Horn.” 


There is a description of Fumbo, and an illustration of a party 


of little people on his back that will excite a vast deal of anticipa- 


tion among smail readers. The illustration on the ninth page, en- 
titled “ Dow t Want to be Washed,” is also sure to meet with sympa- 


«thetic appreciation. 


Special attention may he called to the brilliantly illustrated story 
in verse, entitled “* The Cruise of the Walnut Shell.” | 


THE POLITICAL CALM. . 


HE political situation baffles speculation. Every- 
body is conscious that the issues upon which par- 
ties divided twenty-five years ago are settled. Nota 
cry of the campaign of 1860 could be uttered in that 
of 1884. Everybody is also conscious that there are 
questions of vital importance, and of a wholly differ- 


ent kind from those of the last quarter of a century, 


upon which there is as yet no party division. Such 
are the true principle and policy of taxation in its va- 
rious forms; the question of monopoly; of capital and 
labor; of administrative reform. These are all issues 
of the future. - They are not whimseys. They will 
not “‘ blow over,” and they must be met by the organ- 
ized co-operation of those who agree in opinion. The 
present situation, therefore, is one of suspense and 


_ expectation. It is consequently, also, one of great 


independence, and one in which the ordinary machine 
politician is entirely at sea. 

Its most positive aspect is the internal dissension of 
the great parties. In New York, for instance, Demo- 
cratic Tammany allies itself with Republicans, and 
the alliance is denounced by other Democrats and 
other Republicans, and with a disgust and fervor 
which can easily. affect the election. At the West the 
Democratic editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
arraigns his party for folly and its press for stupidity, 
and is sharply brought to book by journals of his own 
faith. In Pennsylvania the independent Republicans 
organize, and announce their purpose to be ‘‘ regular” 
only upon condition that ‘‘ regularity” does not mean 
‘boss rule,” and they command 40,000 or 50,000 
votes. In Washington the most savage assault is 
made upon the character of the late President, in the 
interest of the wing of the Republican party which 
favored a third term, while the patronage of the Gov- 


_ ernment falls largely to the same wing. The conse- 


quent feeling within the party is one of extreme bit- 


_.terness.. Thus neither party is united upon any poli- 


cy or person, but each, on the contrary, is furiously 
distracted, and it is questionable whether the hostility 
of the factions is not much fiercer than that between 
the parties. The more intelligent Democrats propose 
that their party should betake itself to what are called 
Jeffersonian principles, forgetting that parties do not 
go backward, and blind to the fact that nowhere is 
national aid so constantly invoked and anticipated as 
in the section of the Union which is most Democratic. 
The more intelligent Republicans, on their side, point 
out that to check patronage is to raise politics from 
mere personality. But meanwhile patronage is in 
the hands of those who believe in its partisan use. 

It is in this condition that we are drifting toward 
the election of a new Congress, and it is plain that it 
will be an exceedingly interesting election. Mere 


regularity will hardly suffice for a candidate's plat- 


form. There will be great and general catechizing. 


‘Candidates will be closely questioned upon their views 


regarding the new issues. Do they favor restrictive 


good faith shall be preserved. 


legislation upon corporations, railway commissions, 
free trade in ships, a reformed method of minor civil 
appointments? The same inquisitive and independent 
spirit will hardly accept vague and evasive answers, 
and it is obviously probable that unsatisfactory nom- 
inations will lead to a system of scrub-races. If 
nominations should be carried by bosses, machines, 
and bargains, stump and independent candidates will 
appear. Under certain circumstances, there is no 
doubt that such might be the situation in New York. 
What was done so successfully in the Erie district 
last autumn could readily be repeated in the State 
should occasion arise. The political atmosphere is 
calm, but it is in a highly electrical condition. 


THE VETO. 


IN a temperate and excellent message the President 
has vetoed the Chinese bill. He states in detail the 
existing treaty relations between the countries, and 
the express understanding between the Commissioners 
upon both sides in the late negotiations. It was stip- 
ulated that the free immigration of Chinese should 
not be prohibited, and that any regulation of their 
coming should be reasonable. But an exclusion of 


twenty years is a practical prohibition, and therefore . 


unreasonable. The President adopts this view, and 
regarding the twenty years clause as a breach of the 
national faith, he returns the bill. _ 

He objects, also, incidentally, to the passport and 
registration provisions, as subjecting the resident Chi- 
nese to needless annoyance, which is equally forbid- 
den by good faith. The President adds further that 
the bill is repugnant to good policy. It would be det- 
rimental to the general interest to destroy amicable 
relations with Asia until it is plainly evident that 


Asiatic competition threatens our labor and safety. - 
To ascertain how far this is probable, a shorter exclu- | 


sion is desirable. But the President accepts the bill 
as evidence that Congress is of opinion that the Chi- 
nese immigration does injuriously affect our interests 
and endangers good order, and-the tone of the mes- 


sage implies that a ‘‘ reasonable” exclusion bill would 
: | proceeds to show that slavery was imposed upon the 


not be vetoed. 

The possible party effect of his veto the President 
has properly not allowed to sway his decision. If the 
veto should give California and the Pacific coast to the 
Democrats, it would be evident that they could be re- 
tained for the Republicans only by a wanton defiance 
of the American principle that honest immigrants to 
this country shall not be excluded until self-defense 
demands exclusion, and that. in any case the national 
If fidelity to these 
principles should cost the Republican party some ad- 
vantages, that fidelity will ultimately, as usual, com- 
mend the party to the renewed confidence of the 


country. 


THE RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


‘WHEN we were endeavoring to suppress the rebell- 
ion, the raids upon our domain from British Canadian 
territory, and the plots of rebel intriguers and cowards 
upon British soil against our cities and the national 
cause, naturally excited deep and angry feeling, and 
renewed the traditional hostility to England. It ought 
to be easy, therefore, for us to understand the feeling 
with which liberal and intelligent Englishmen, hon- 
orably engaged in the task of trying to relieve Irish 
suffering and obviate Irish complaint, perceive that 
the hostile attitude of Ireland is largely maintained 
by Irishmen living in this country, and by American 
demagogues who pander to them. The base of the 
Fenian movement, as a late well-informed writer in 
the Fortnightly Review stated, was the United States, 
and it is in great part by money and furious denun- 
ciation of the Saxon, conveyed from this safe distance, 
and by “‘blarney” speeches in Congress, that the re- 
medial endeavors of the present British administra- 
tion, which is the most sincerely friendly to Ireland 
ever known, are perplexed and frustrated. 


This is not a situation which honorable Englishmen’ 


can regard with enthusiasm, nor honorable Americans 
contemplate with pride. Such Americans see with 
righteous indignation that their country and its laws 
are made a mere convenience by foreignera for their 
own purposes, and that complaints of the invasion of 
the rights of American citizenship proceed in almost 
every instance from those in whom American feeling 
is subordinate to a foreign interest and loyalty. This 
is a fact so familiar and undeniable that while such 
alleged wrongs elicit a few rhetorical pyrotechnics in 
Congress from orators anxious to please the ‘‘ Irish 


vote,” they seldom arouse general feeling, not because 


Americans are indifferent to their national honor, nor 
negligent in asserting the rights of American citizen- 
ship, but because the presumption is generally against 
the allegation. If in the midst of troubles in Ireland 
it is announced that an American citizen has been 
illegally seized, and immured in a ‘‘dungeon,” the 
strong probability is felt to be that he is not a peace- 
ful American citizen who is attending to his own busi- 
ness, but an emissary of some society in America or- 
ganized for the purpose of fostering and supporting 
Irish hostilities with England, who has made himself 
amenable to English law. The best service that such 


a citizen can render the Irish troubles is to get the 
English and American governments at loggerheads. 
But whatever the probability and presumption may 
be, the American government is bound to protect the 
rights of all its citizens, and upon the authentic as- 
sertion that those rights have been disregarded, to re- 
quire that the facts be ascertained. This is what has 
been done in the present case. It is alleged that cer- 
tain persons who are American citizens have been im- 
properly arrested in Ireland, and the government has 
requested the British authorities to bring them to trial, 
or to release them should they.prove to be American 
citizens unlawfully detained. Without bluster, or bun- 


_combe, or cemagogy of any kind, the Administration 


and our Minister in England have been quietly and 
carefully and promptly acting, and with the best re- 
sults. tt is fortunate for the country that the matter 
is in the hands of sagacious, temperate, and patriot- 
ic men, who know their own rights and the respect 
due to the rights of other friendly nations. Despite 
the natural indignation of Englishmen at seeing the 
abuse to which a friendly country and its laws are 
subjected, in the way that we have pointed out, there 
is no reason whatever to doubt the amicable disposi- 
tion of the British government, and its acquiescence 
in every request that our government has the right to 
make. There is also no reason whatever for honest 
Englishmen to doubt that there is equal contempt 
and indignation in this country for those who abuse 
American citizenship either abroad or at home. _ 


A WISE AND JUST DEMAND. 


THE memorial of the trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund asking Congress to aid the common 
schools in the Southern States, and especially the cdl- 
ored schools, is accompanied by a report which de- 
serves careful consideration. The report is signed 
by A. H. H. Stuart, Chief Justice W alte, and WILL- 
14M M. EVARTS, and it is a very strong, clear, and per- 
suasive plea. It begins by stating the views of ‘‘the 
fathers” upon the vital relation of education and in- 
telligence to the preservation of the government, and 


country by the authority of the British government, 
and without the sanction of the Colonial Legislatures ; 
that emancipation was necessarily followed by civil 
and political enfranchisement, and that, as a conse- 
quence, there are now hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of the United States, and voters at national elec- 
tions, who were recently slaves, and who are now 
notoriously incompetent from illiteracy for the intel- 
ligent discharge of public duties. 

The first step to fit them for such duties is to give 
them a proper education. The trustees, however, do 
not ask that the United States shall take control of 
the whole subject of education in the country. But 


| the colored citizens are by familiar circumstances an 


exceptional class. They have not neglected to fit 
themselves as citizens, but they have had no oppor- 
tunity; they could not do it. _ None the less is their 
ignorance a national peril. They are probably five 
millions in number, and if one-seventh of them are 


voters, there are more than seven hundred thousand 


incapable colored voters. They are mainly confined 
to the Southern States, and those States, with the best 
disposition to maintain schools, are so impoverished 
as to be absolutely unable adequately to do it. One ~ 
obvious peril of this vast ignorance, not to the South- 
ern States alone, but to the country, the report men- 
tions. In a free and ignorant community, the as- 
sumed antagonism between capital and labor under 
the breath of artful demagogues is readily blown into 
fury. Four-fifths of the national and of local bonds, 
with those of railway and‘canal companies, and a large 
proportion of the stock of banks, railroads, and other 
great corporations, are held in the Northern and East- 
ern States. The population of the Southern and 
Western States, and especially the colored people, 
have no other concern with them, directly or indi- 
rectly, than to pay their share of taxes to provide in- 
terest and dividends. These jarring interests of debt- 
or and creditor, of numbers and property, says the 
report, hold the seeds of serious disturbance. Already 
the colored voters are told that they are not bound 
to pay any public debt contracted before they were 
free. Is it not wise national policy to enlighten this 
ignorance ? 28. 

The constitutional right of national aid, according 
to this report of the Chief Justice of the United States 
and of Mr. Evarts, is settled. It is res adjudicata. 
The statute-book is full of innumerable laws grant- 
ing such aid. To the State of Minnesota alone na-— 
tional lands have been granted having a money value 
of nearly $20,000,000. The unappropriated national 
domain is 1,414,567,594 acres, which would yield an 
ample fund not only to educate the colored people in 
the South rn States, but to equalize the account be- 
tween the old and new States. An interesting table _ 
has been prepared to show what relative amounts « 
total sum pf three dollars a head for illiterates would 
give the Tennessee, for instance, has a 
lation of 1,542,359, and New York 5,082,871. In Ten- 
nessee the total number of illiterates, of ten years of 

and over, who can not write, is 410,722; in New 
York, 219,600. The aid to Tennessee, therefore, would 
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be $1,232,166; to New York, with four times as much 
population, $658,800. Dr. CURRY, an agent of the 
Peabody Fund, and Superintendents Orr, of Georgia, 


‘and THOMPSON, of South Carolina, have appeared be- 


fore the committee of the House. They urge the 
crant of a generous sum, perhaps $15,000,000 annual- 
ly, to be divided among the States in proportion to il- 
literacy, but no State to share which does not spend 
from local taxation for the schools an amount equal 
at least to one-third the bounty of the government for 
that State. Noclaim can be more truly national and 
imperative than that of aid to common education. In 
this cause generosity is true economy. 


THE LATEST APPOINTMENTS. 


THE last important nominations made by the Presi- 
dent complete the change in the cabinet. Secretary 


KIRKWOOD, of the Interior Department, is superseded 


by Senator TELLER, of Colorado, and Secretary Hunt, 
of the Navy Department, by Mr. W1LL1amM E. CHanp- 
LER. Mr. Hunt is nominated to the Russian mission, 
but no disposition is made of Mr. KirKwoop. The 
striking part of these nominations is that at the mo- 
ment when the contest between Mr. BLAINE and the 
Administration is most determined, Mr. BLAINE’s par- 
ticular friend and follower is called into the cabinet. 
It is understood that the relations between them have 
recently been less cordial. It is certain that they are 
not likely. to be more cordial hereafter. Mr. CHAND- 
LER is generally known as a clever and untiring and 
experienced political manager. He has not been, 
however, a party leader in the higher sense, and when 
nominated by President GARFIELD to the Solicitor- 
Generalship, the Senate declined toconfirm him. Mr. 
(CHANDLER has done what is called hard work for the 
party, but the work has not been of such a kind that 
his appointment strengthens either the Administra- 
tion or the party. Mr. TELLER, however excellent 
and capable-a man, is virtually unknown to the 
country, 

Mr. WORTHINGTON, nominated. to be Collector at 
Boston, is the proprietor of the Boston Traveller, 


which is the chief Stalwart newspaper in New Eng- 


land, and a contemptuous opponent of administrative 
reform. Mr. WORTHINGTON supersedes Mr. BEARD, 
who has been.a very efficient and satisfactory officer, 
and who sympathizes with the reform movement. 


Several of the other customs officers who appear | 


upon the list are re-appointments, and that Mr. BEARD 
is not ve-appointed is due to political considerations. 
Massachusetts is the State in which Republican senti- 
ment is most openly and strongly pronounced for re- 
form. Both of its Senators in Congress and many of 
its Representatives are favorable to it, and Senator 
Dawes has introduced a-bill to carry reform into 
practical effect. The nomination of Mr. WoRTHING- 
TON, Whose newspaper is the only Republican journal 
in Boston hostile to the movement, Is the plain an- 


nouncemeni tat the President is not in accord upon > 


this subject with the Republicans of Massachusetts. 
We see with regret the steady divergence of the 
President upon this point from a wide-spread and 
powerful Republican sentiment. The general course 
of the Administration, as in the South American, the 
Chinese, and the Irish arrest questions, has command- 
ed united Republican sympathy and support. Buta 
change in offices of appointment, not for legitimate 
reasons affecting personal character or the public 


business, but for political considerations, produces a 


disapproval and distrust which, although a healthy 
sign of sound views and of political independence, in 
the present political situation is a serious injury to. 
the Administration. A perfectly safe rule in a time 
of personal politics like the present is to re-appoint 
all incumbents whose service has been honest and ef- 
ficient and satisfactory. This is the conduct of the 


public business upon business principles which the 


common-sense of the country approves, and which 
would save the Executive immense trouble, and avoid 
dangerous bitterness of feeling. 


A BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


AN important meeting was recently held in London, at 
the invitation of the Prince of Wales, to consider the found- 


ing and endowing of a British College of Music. The pro- 
ject was urged by the Duke of Edinburgh ten years ago, 
anil something was done, but the enterprise was unsuccess- 
ful. The present effort, however, begins under the most 


Promising auspices, so far as the social distinction of the 


_ projectors is concerned. The meeting was held in St. 


Jimes’s Palace, and it was composed of persons of the high- 


_ &st rank—the Prince of Wales and his brother, the Prime 


Minister, Lord Lieutenant, dukes, ambassadors, a cardinal, 
" chbishops, and gentlemen who are most noted for their 
nowledge of music and interest in its promotion. 

P rince of Wales presided, and read an excellent 
he du in which he addressed himself to business. To 
suntain the eollege with 100 pupils, apart from its build- 
Paha _ ill require from $50,000 to $60,000 a year; and as he 
idles sald, the plan would admit of any degree of develop- 
ve proportion to the liberality of private persons or 
land Pitt ent The proposed college is to be to Eng- 
sa ae the Conservatoires at Berlin, Paris, and Vienna 
Musical cities the recognized centre and head of the 
ie a’ world. The cultivation of music fostered not only 

national talent, but.it elevated the national character, 


and the Prince appealed to every class and every citizen to 
aid the great and beneficent work. - ; 


The Duke of Edinburgh, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Rosebery, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Lord Mayor of London, and the leader of the Tory 
party, Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, followed the Prince in in- 
teresting speeches. Mr. GLADSTONE said that there had 
been great progress in the national interest in music, an 
interest which could be most wisely promoted; and a reso- 
lution was adopted to call meetings throughout the coun- 
try, and to use the utmost exertion to obtain the necessary 
money. The Prince of Wales has never appeared to better 
advantage than in his speech at this meeting. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 


Since plumbing has been banned, and “ modern improve- 
ments” in the dwelling-house have been roundly denounced 
as mere conduits of disease and death, it is pleasant to hear 


‘from a cool and sagacious man of science, who is an expert 


upon such subjects, that all household pipes and conven- 
iences are not necessarily deadly, and that a man does not 
inevitably introduce diphtheria into his family by opening 
@ communication with the sewer. 

At a late discussion in the Academy vf Medicine, as we 
learn from the Sanitary Engineer, Dr. HAMILTON and Profess- 
or DOREMUS were very skeptical of plumbing defenses 
against sewer gas. But Dr. BILLines took’a more cheerful 
view. Hesaid that late experiments show that the amount 
of gas from a sewer which passes through a water trap is 
not only so small as to be detected only by the most delicate 
test, but so diluted with air that it is not dangerous. There 
is no specific sewer gas, but sewers generate various kinds 
of gases which do not produce specific contagious diseases, 
such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, or typhoid fever. But if 
not diluted they enfeeble the system, and dispose it to be 
affected by the cause of disease. : 

When, however, they are diluted, they are not dangerous, 
and this dilution can be secured by thorough ventilation of 
the soil pipe, and by cntting communication between the 
sewer and the soil pipe by a trap and a fresh-air inlet. 
Under such conditions the amount of dangerous gases .in 


the soil pipe is very small, and the quantity absorbed by | 


the house water traps is inappreciable. Contagion by 
germs of disease, however, can not be wholly prevented by 
dilution. But experiment shows that the water trap pre- 
vents the passage of such germs. Dr. BILLINGs thinks that 
safe plumbing is possible, and that the true remedy is to 
secure that. Dr. JANEWAY added that he challenged any 
one to tell him of a case of scarlet fever which had been 
produced by germs pressing through a water trap. These 
comforting remarks need not foster negligence, but they 
may very well relieve morbid apprehensions and the attri- 
bution of all modern disease to plumbing. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


THE programme of the great music festival, whichis to 
begin on the 2d of May at the Seventh Regiment Armory in 
New York, and continue through the week, has been com- 
pleted by THEODORE THOMAS, and is published. It pre- 
sents a series of musical works illustrating progressively 
the great masters of the different schools, and is the finest 
and most comprehensive series ever prepared for continu- 
ous performance. This is the progranime: 


1645—-1678—Stradella, Alessandro: Aria di Chiesa. 

1653-1713—Corelli, Arcangelo: Sonata. 

1685-1756—Bach, J. S.: Cantata, “ A stronghold sure.” 

1685-1759—Handel, G. F.: Oratorio, “ Israel in Egypt” ; Jubi- 
late (Utrecht). ; 

1714-1787—Gluck, C. W.: “Iphigenia in Aulis,” overture and 
scene I, 

1740-1806—Boccherini, Luigi: Minuet. 

1754-1791—Mozart, W. A.: Symphony in C (“Jupiter’’); 
‘“* Magic Flute,” aria. 

1760-—1842——Cherubini, Luigi: “Les Deux Journées,” overture 
and finale, act I. 

1763-1817—Mehul, H. E.: “ Joseph,” aria. 

1770-1827—Beethoven, L. Von: “ Missa Solennis,” D Major, 
op. 123; Symphony, C Minor, No. 5; Abscheulicher, “ Fidelio.” 

1784—1851—Spontini, Gasparo: “La Vestale,” overture, and 
scenes from act II. 

1784—1859—Spohr, Louis: ‘‘ Jessonda,”’ aria. 

1786—1826—Weber, Carl M. Von: “Oberon,” “Ocean, thou 
mighty monster.” 

1792—1868—Rossini, G. A.: “Guglielmo Tell,” overture and ter- 
zetto. 

1797-1828—Schubert, Franz: Symphony in C, No. 9. 

1797-1848—Donizetti, Gaetano: “ Favorita,” aria. 

1802-1835—Bellini, Vicenzio: “Sonnambula,” finale. 

1803-1869—Berlioz, Hector: “ Les Troyens,” act II, “ Fall of 
Troy.” - 
1809-—1847—Mendelssohn, F. B.: “ Ruy Blas,” overture. 

1810-—1857—Schumann, Robert: Manfred,” overture. 

1811—Liszt, Franz: Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 

1813—Wagner, Richard: scenas from the Trilogy, Rheingold— 
Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdammerung; “ Meistersinger,” chorus, 
act III. 

1814—Verdi, G.: “ Ernani,” aria. 

1818—Bazzini, A.: “‘ Re Lear,” overture. 

-1829—Rubinstein, A.: scena and aria, “ E dunque ver.” 


MR. LEIGH SMITH IN FRANZ-JOSEF LAND. 


THERE is a great deal of anxiety in England about the 
fate of Mr. LEIGH SMITH, an English gentleman who sails 
or steams his yacht, not to the Mediterranean, but to the 
Arctic Ocean, and who is supposed to be probably “ nipped” 
near Franz-Josef Land with a crew of twenty-four persons. 
Application has been made to the British Government to 
aid in the search for him; and although it is unusual for 
public money to be spent in the relief of private explorers, 
yet Mr. Sm1rTH has distinguished himself so highly in arctic 
research, aud has shown so intelligent and heroic a public 
spirit in his voyages, that Lord NORTHBROOK has stated that 
the Government will propose to Parliament a grant of 
£5000 toward the relief expedition. 

The search for DE LONG, of the Jeannette, has alréady be- 
gun on the coast of Siberia, in the delta of the Lena. The 
promptness with which the two officers detailed by the 


Navy Department to take part in the search proceeded from 
this country to the scene of exploration is worthy of all 
commendation. 

If the result shall show that the Jeannette expedition has 
added little to our knowledge of the pole and its neighbor- 
hood, there will be undoubtedly a considerable addition to 
the store of scientific fact, and there will be certainly a 
much more general familiarity with Arctic Siberia. Should 
Mr. LEIGH SMITH be found to have obtained important re- 
sults in his hardy enterprise, the recent contributions to 
polar knowledge, including the valuable and interesting 
record of NORDENSKJOLD’S voyage, will be very*impertant. 
If, however, there are no good tidings of DE Lone or of 
LEIGH SMITH, the last will be one of the sad years in the 
grim and romantic story of arctic exploration. ; 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. LowE tz is one of the most popular speakers at public meet- 
ings in London. His presence is eagerly sought, and he is listen- 
ed to with the greatest attention, for he not only says that which 
is pat to the occasion, but generally presents it in a humorous way 
that captivates Mr. Bull. Recently the Lord Mayor gave a ban- 
quet to commemorate the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, at which 
Mr. LowE t told the following amusing tale: “‘ He remembered,” 
he said, “‘a little story he heard of a neighbor of his who invented 
something for increasing the draught of his chimney, which he put 
on to the flue of his breakfast-room, but he did not remain in the 
room while the machine was being applied. He looked, however, 
through a crack in the door, and the first object he saw was his 
revered mother-in-law and then his beloved wife mounting the flue 
like witches on bioomsticks, and then he saw the family cat drawn 
backward across the carpet, vainly clinging with her fore-paws, and 
disputing every inch of ground, when he turned and fled.” He 
could not help thinking that if they were to build chimneys high 
enough, and put his neighbor’s invention on the top, it might have 
some effect on the smoke of London. 

—WILL CaRLETOoN will read the poem at the next annual meet- 
ing of the New York Press Association, to be held in June, and. 
Jiidge Tourcer will deliver an address. 

—Ex-Postmaster-General JEWELL is always proud to speak of 
his being a tanner. Recently he said to a visitor: “I am one of 
the superintendents here, and my brothers are the others. We 
are tanners by trade. I can put on an apron and do any work in 
our factory, from the currying of leather to the finishing of a belt.” 

—Mr. Moses Tay or, one of the most opulent men in New York, 
who has been identified with the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad from its inception, has given $250,000 for the endow- 
ment of a hospital for the disabled employés of that_company and 
of the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company. It will be located at 


‘Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


_ —H. €. C. Astwoop is the fourth colored man who has received 
a consular appointment under our government, and he has just sailed 
for his station, Santo Domingo. He is a dark, intelligent-looking 
mulatto, speaks with fluency, and has good command of language, 
his pronunciation being purely Southern. , 

—The first conveyance of real estate in New York by Jonn 
Jacos Astor is dated August 14, 1789, being two lots in the Bow- 
ery Lane, for £250. The next was for a lot in Little Dock Street 
(now Water Street), for £850. Aaron Burr, from the time he 
moved to this city, in 1783, until his ruin, twenty-four years later, 
purchased twenty-four lots of real estate, and made eighty sales. ~ 

—Rev. Dr. Bevan, who has left the Brick Church in this city to 
resume pastoral work in London, was made happy by a purse of 
over $6000 presented to him by his congregation just before his 
departure. 

—The Brinces, of Augusta, Maine, set great store on a silver 
tankard in the possession of James Bripce. It was given in 1737 
by MatrHew Bringer to his son Samvkt, on the occasion of the lat- 
ter’s marriage. On the tankard is engraved the history of the 
heirloom. This heirloom descended as follows: MatrHew Bringer, . 
born 1650; to his son SamMvkEL, born 1705; to his son Epmunp, born 
1739; to his son James, born 1765; to his son Epucunp, born 1799 ; 
to his brother James, born 1804. Joun Bringer, father of Matruew, 
‘emigrated to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1631. 

—‘ Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant, writing of Mr. Lonc~:: tow, says : “ He was a very benevo- 
lent man, whom the poor wii. iss very much. He had inherited 
wealth in his own right; his second wife brought him a comforta- 
ble fortune; he had a large income from his books. He spent all 
this kindly—had an open heart and open hand. He seemed to 
mellow in his sympathies, if«possible, as he grew older. He never 
had an enemy in Boston. Of late years he had not a detractor.” 

.—Mr. Victor Drummonp, who leaves the Secretaryship of the 
British Legation at Washington to become Secretary of. the Em- 
bassy at Vienna, was the recipient of a fine dinner at Washington 
a few evenings since by his friends in that city. ; a) 

—lIt is understood in R. C. cirles that Bishop Frrzerratp, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is about to receive the appointment of Papal Dele- 
gate to the United States, and will thus represent the Pope in this 
country in temporal as well as in spiritual affairs. Hitherto mat- 
ters relating to the selection of bishops and diocesan boundaries 
have been referred direct to Rome. Hereafter they will go through 
the new channel. The diocese of Little Rock is one of the smaill- 
est in the United States, and having the least episcopal work to per- 
form, it is supposed that Bishop F. would have ample time for the 
work without interfering with his regular duties. However, there 
is a good deal of politics in these appointments, as there is in get- 
-_ into the softer places of all the different denominations in the 

. 8. of A. 

—Mr. Lasovucuerg, in a late number of London 7ruth, lets in a’ 
little light on the dramatic trifles that frequently impart interest 
to matters of public importance. Alluding to recent remarks 
about the Queen’s long friendship for Lord Braconsr1e.p and her 
keen appreciation of his talents, he says: “‘ The real fact is that 
the Queen had scarcely ever seen Lord BraconsFiELp when he be- 
came Prime Minister in 1868. He had managed to offend her 
Majesty and Prince ALBErt in the days when he was leading the 
protectionists ; and it is, I believe, a fact that until Mr. Disragct 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer he was never once invited to a 
state entertainment. These functions were then more frequent 
and more brilliant than they are now, and, so far as I remember, a 
formal protest against the exclusion was secretly sent to the palace 
by several of Mr, Disrakti’s followers, it being pointed out that it 
was ah unprecedented thing for the leader of the opposition in 
the House of Commons to be thus neglected; but Prince ALBERT 
was not fond of Mr. Disrag.t, and if he had lived it is quite cer- 
tain that Lord BeaconsFiz_p would never have become a court fa- 
vorite. It is rather an odd fact, by-the-way, considering the high- 
flown eulogies of which the Prince Consort has ever been the sub- 
ject, that the three statesmen whom he most disliked, and whom 
he did his best to thwart and put aside, were Lord PaLmerston, 
Mr. Disrazii,and Mr.Giapstoxe. During the nine months Mr. 


DIsR4KLI was in office in 1868 he managed to ingratiate himself with 
the Queen, who, in the first instance, would scarcely hear of his be- 
coming Prime Minister, and the , nn impression he then left was 
rendered permanent during the first 

of power. 


months of his second tenure 
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MODERN PURITAN. 
Br MRS. ZADEL B. GUSTAFSON. 


SrepHen Briuines had finished his dinner—a meal eaten at noon 
by the inhabitants of the thinly settled farming town of Hillside— 
and was shoving back his chair, when he heard a rap at the front 
door. It stood open—for it was a warm day in the last week of 
Mav—and framed a delightful-view across slope and valley, a view 
at this moment eclipsed by the figure of a tall and handsome girl, 
who stood waiting at the threshold. 
. “Eh, Miss Sophrony!” said Mr. Billings; bowing his head to 

peer at her between the shaggy. gray tufts of his knitted -brows 
and the upper rim of his silver-bowed spectacles. “Won't ye 


walk in? How’s Mis’*Newcomb? Childern doin’ well to school ? 


Hev a cheer, won’t ye ?—ye look real beat.” 

“Mother is well, thank you,” said Sophronia, hurriedly. ‘Can 
I see you a few moments alone, Mr. Billings ?” aoe 

“Sartin ye can—what’s to hender?’’ said the old bachelor, 
bluntly. ‘There’s the gal in the kitchen, busy mostly a-breakin’ 
on the dishes, an’ she won’t hear; so speak right out, Miss So- 
phrony, an’ git rid on’t, for I own I’m powerful curis to know 
what’s brought ye!” 

The girl blushed; it was, in fact, the first time she had ever 
been under Stephen Billtings’s roof. ‘‘I’ve.come to see you about 
the mortgage on father’s farm—” . : 

The old man started, straightening up stiffly. “Ye jest go 
right straight back hum, an’ tell yer father not to send none o’ his 
petticoats to me. I don’t do business with gals.” 

“Oh, Mr. Billings, father doesn’t know that I came!” cried the 
‘girl, quickly.. “It is all my own doing; no one knows a word 

about it, and you mustn’t tell.” oF 

“ Mustn’t, hey ?” 

“No, you will not tell; you have no right, for I have come to 
you in confidence, and you are a gentleman, and can not betray 
me.” She. was pale, and trembled very much, but there was no 
mistaking the resolution in her voice and glance. 

“T ain’t no gentleman,” Stephen Billings answered, after a 
pause ; “but if ye reely cum by yerself, I ain’t called upon, fur ’s 
I know, to go a-givin’ on yé away by tattlin’. What is’t ye want?” 


“Til tell you the truth, Mr. Billings, and I'll speak as I would . 


if you were my own father instead of my father’s enemy.” 

The old man’s face changed suddenly, and he pressed his hand 
hard upon the arm of the hair-cloth sofa where he sat ; but the girl 
went on, without pause or visible hesitation, as if life and death 
were in the balance. “I don’t understand business very well, but 
I do know that father can not pay up the mortgage, and that you 
have said that he must pay, or you must have the farm. I want 
you to grant him one year, and at the end of it, if he can not pay 
you, Mr. Billings, I will. I’ve come here to ask you to do this 
great kindness to me, Mr. Billings—not to my father or my mother, 
but tome. And I ask you to deal with me as you would wish to 
— a man deal by your daughter, if she were in such trouble 
as I am.” 

The sweet, passionately earnest voice ceased, and the speaker 
,came forward and, sinking into the chair at the end of the sofa, 
laid her hand on the old man’s arm. She had proudly refrained 
from allusion either to her mother’s delicate health, or her father’s 
age and rheumatic disabilities. She would not permit them, even 
through her, to vainly supplieate this hard man, but herself she 
freely humbled for their dear sakes. The Newcomb farm was 
smill, and the mortgage but a trifling sum, if only Daniel New- 
comb had not been poor, physically disabled, and through the 
misdeeds of others in debt. On the other hand, Stephen Billings 
Was rich, at least for a Hillsider; but he was known to be a 


grasping as well as a thrifty man, and few people who knew him — 


would have dreamed of such an attempt as Sophronia Newcomb 
had made. Yet courage and devotion. sometimes answer better 
than the subtlest worldly wisdom. It was a long time since any 
ou had spoken to Stephen Billings with this tone of complete 
confidence in his doing what was right, whether pleasant or not, 
jst because it was right; and it was a very long time since a 
* Warm young hand had touched him kindly like this girlish hand 
he felt trembling on his arm, . When, after a pause, he raised his 
‘sto hers, his features were working with unaccustomed and 
‘trongly repressed emotion... 

~ Wa’al, I've heered ye,” he said, “and ef I'd had a darter, an’ 
“ Wuz ter cum ter a man as ye’ve.cum to me—in trouble, ye said 
~ d want him ter say, Jest ye be easy; I’ll give Dan’l—I’ll give 
yer father a year. Sho! what be ye doin’?” Sophronia had 
Caught one of his hands and kissed its brown freckled back. He 
rose and walked over to the window, then came back and paused 
tront of her. “ Ye'’re the picter yer mother when she was a 


sh) 


“THE OLD MAN'S FACE CHANGED SUDDENLY, AND HE PRESSED HIS HAND HARD UPON THE ARM OF 
| THE HAIR-CLOTH SOFA.” 


gal, an’ Dan’! an’ me were boys. I suppose ye don’t know ye cum 
mighty nigh to bein’ my darter ?” 

Sophronia had risen when he did. Her heart was full, and her 
tongue was no longer fluent. _ 

-“T don’t mind tellin’ on ye,” he said, a little huskily, “for ye 
ain’t the gal to go repeatin’ on’t: yer mother wuz the only gal I 
ever asked to marry me, an’ I wuz a soft-hearted lad in them days. 
She said no, and it sp’iled things for me a good deal ever sence.” 

He walked away again, and stood some moments in the {front 
doorway. When he returned, it was with his old manner. He 
too had in his way been proud, for he had refrained from telling 


Sophronia that it was. chiefly due to an ungenerous action on her | 


father’s part that her mother, when she was pretty Auna Green, 
had refused him, and steeled his heart once and for all. | 

“It’s a bargain,” said he, “ an’ I'll stick to’t jest as if ye were 
my own darter an’ not my enemy’s darter.” 


+ 
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cent I can,” said Sophronia, earnestly. 


This bit of humor and half retaliation made it easier for So- 
I 2ank him, and they who had passed each other in the. 
village ways for all her twenty years as strangers, parted now as 
friends, with an odd bond of secrecy in their alliance. Stephen- 
Billings had not been the only direction in which Sophronia had 
sought relief. She had an aunt living in New York, the wife of- 
one of its wealthy merchants. Mrs. Bird was very fond of: her 
niece, and having no children of her own, would long ago have. 
adopted Sophronia if the latter could have been induced to leave 
her parents. As it was;Mrs. Bird had insisted on securing to the 
bright and pretty girl the advantages of a full course at the Wil- 
braham Academy. To Mrs. Bird, Sophronia had written, revealing | 
the home situation under pledge of secrecy, and begging her aunt 
to secure for her some young pupils for a forenoon class. Mrs. 
Bird in reply warmly expostulated with Sophronia, offering her a 
permanent home, and proposing an immediate loan. But Sophronia 
was firm, declined all these kind overtures, and pleaded for the fore- 
noon class ; and the very next day after her interview with Stephen 
Billings she received a letter from Mrs. Bird announcing, still with 
much tender protest, that the class was arranged, and she conld 
assume its direction at any moment. ® 

With this. letter in her hand, Sophronia broke the matter to her 
parents, who were not only surprised and loath to part with her, 
but urged that there could be no necessity for it, now that “ Old 
Grind,” as Mr. Newcomb dubbed his old school-mate and creditor, 
had “shown such a soft spot,” and granted him a “ whole year on 
the pesky mortgage.” : 

Nevertheless Sophronia persisted in carrying out her plan. On 
arriving in New York, Sophronia amazed her aunt—who received 
her warmly, and made her at once the mistress of a lovely room—' 
by going out on the third day, and returning with the news that 
she had found and taken cheap but reputable lodgings in another 
part of the city, with kitchen privileges. 

“ Kitchen privileges!” cried Mrs. Bird, looking at her niece in 
real dismay. ‘“ My dear Sophronia, what on earth can you want of 
kitchen privileges ?” 

“Why, to board myself,of course. I must earn and save every 

“I have given my word, 
and ; will keep it. And-can’t you see, dear, aunt, there is but one 
way ?” 

“No, I can’t ;” and Mrs. Bird folded and unfolded her hands in | 
sincere vexation. ‘“ You do not need to be so proud. If this is 
what is meant by New England pride, I’m sure it’s a very ugly 
virtue. It was all very well for those delicate women who had to— 
come over in the Mayflower, and be dumped on Plymouth Rock © 
with nothing to eat or to wear, poor things, for they couldn’t help 
themselves. I’ve never believed—for there’s no sense in it—that 
they came of their own free-will, and chose hard times and every- 
thing dirty and disagreeable. But with you, Sophronia, it’s very 
different, and you might please me if you would.” 

Sophronia gently shook her head. “ Do let me do as I feel I 
ought, without having to feel that I vex you,” she pleaded; and 
then she kissed her aunt with so sweet a look of tenderness and 
inflexibility that Mrs. Bird yielded. | 

The arrangement in no way interfered with Sophronia’s manage- 
ment of her class, which she met daily in the vestry of a chapel 
which had been fitted and assigned to this purpose through Mrs. 
Bird’s representation and at her expense. Sophronia enjoyed her 


work. As she went to and-fro she observed unobtrusively but 
keenly the people and the incidents of the streets: the rich, as 
they walked or rode, the poor, and the devices to which they re- 
sorted—the apple women, the candy stalls, the rag-pickers, the 
bouquet girls, and the newsboys. 


As a result of all these observa- 
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AN EXCITED EXCLAMATION, MLLE. BLAND GRASPED 
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tions, part of her first earnings she sent home, and 
part she invested. 

One evening, when Sophronia had been some 
four months in the city, Mrs. Bird gave a recep- 
tion to the lovely and popular tragedienne Mlle. 
Bland, who had opened the season early with 
what were enthusiastically pronounced to be the 
finest impersonations which had graced the New 
York stage for many years. At-supper the guests, 
who had been ‘severally contributing little anec- 
dotes and_ recollections for the general amuse- 
ment, called on Mile. Bland for the most curious 
incident which she could recall in connection with 
her profession. 

“The thing you ask for occurred this very 
-week. Last Wednesday, near the close of ‘the 
matinée, I met a young lady in the passages who 
‘begged me to direct her to Mile. Bland. Of 
course I took her to my dressing-room. She was 
plainly dressed, but in good taste, and was not 
only beautiful, with charming manners, but s0 
earnest and so frank I was captivated by her. 
She made a strange request. She said, without 
any prelude, that she was in great need of money, 
and to obtain it wished to procure the disguis': of 
a poor old woman, and to learn how to assur ? it 
readily. I should have liked to give her the m¢ rey 
at once, but if you had seen her you would under- 
stand how it was quite impossible to think ¢f it 
for a moment. I assure you I would quitB‘as 
- soon offer my purse toa queen. I was so igter- 
ested, and, I must confess, so curious, that I said 
if she was going upon the stage I would gladly | 
hear her rehearse her part, thinking that this of- 
fer would bring me some hint of her purpose. 
But she might have been an oyster, for any ir for- 
mation I could elicit. She pleased me so niuch 
that I took great pains to teach her how to make 
herself up as an old woman, and I gave liér a 
dress suited to her purpose, a mélange from my 
Meg Merrilies and other costumes. It was a 
great success. She caught every suggestion of 
mine with the quickness of an artist; and at the 
last, imaginé my perplexity when she attempted 
to pay me, not for my kindness, she said, but for 
* the costume and the little parcel of cosmetics. I 
had really to quarrel with her.” 

“Where did she come from?” “What name 
did she give?” asked several of the guests to- 
gether. 

“Ah, that is the oddest of all,” said Mlle. 
Bland, laughing. “She didn’t give her name, 
and absolutely I couldn’t ask'it. I should know . 
the costume anywhere; so if it appears on the 
stage here, we may yet discover her.” 


As the year passed on, small sums steadily 
made their way to the old people at the New- 
_ comb farm, and Stephen Billings had received 

* nearly all his dues. 

‘ _ Sophronia had kept on steadfastly in her chosen 
course, and Mrs. Bird had shown her own fine tact 
and her genuine regard for her niece in nothing 
s0 much as in her careful refraining from any 
pressure which could make Sophronia feel herself 
to be a Source of puzzle or dissatisfaction to her 
aunt. Sophronia loved her pupils, and they warm- 
ly returned her love; but she never went to their 
homes, and never invited them to hers. She had 
also, in the first instance, explained to her aunt 
that until her pledge was redeemed she desired 
retirement, and to avoid any introduction to Mrs. 

 Bird’s multitude of fashionable acquaintances. 

Therefore she had been very seldom to Mrs. Bird’s 

Fifth Avenue home, where she would have been 

so welcome. 

At last the debt was paid, the last farthing had 
been dispatched, the old home was ransomed, and 
would be the happy humble shelter of her parents’ 
closing days. 

One night-in spring, when the apple-trees were 
beginning to blossom in the orchards and sweet- 
en the airs of Hillside, and the wealthier classes 
of New York were beginning to plan and prepare 
for the usual summer exodus, an old woman who 
had become familiar to the passers on a certain 
beat as the bearer of a tray of excellent and.al- 

- ways fresh candies, which sold as fast as she 
could replenish her store, took her stand, with her 

last trayfal for that evening, near the stage-en- 
trance of a theatre. She had found that she 
could generally clear a tray to the players as they 
came out in a tired yet generous and jesting 
mood. 

The occasion had been especially brilliant, for 
it was both the first and the last appearance in 
months of the great popular favorite Mlle. Bland. 
The actors began to come out. Several of them 
spoke to the old woman, and purchased from her 

_ tray, which was attractive with a scattering of 
fresh-cut flowers. ‘At Jast Mile. Bland appeared. 
A tall and ‘remarkably handsome young man 
pressed forward, with an air of privilege, to hand 

_ her to her carriage. 

In the same instant Mile. Bland saw the old 
woman. Breaking from her companions with an 
excited exclamation, Mile. Bland grasped the old 
woman by the wrists. The latter stood trans- 
fixed ; her tray fell to the pavement, and the scene 
being misunderstood, she was somewhat rudely 
handled before Mile. Bland could prevent, and 
her hood and wig falling back, the disguise was 
evident to all. The wonder was rebuffed and 
the gathering crowd kept off by the quick-witted 
action of Mile. Bland. ‘Forgive me, my dear,” 
said she to the candy woman, so that all could 
hear it, and. to the crowd, “It’s all right,” and 
helped her into the carriage, the young man fol- 
lowing, which rolled away while the by-standers 
were still gaping. The next morning Mrs. Bird 
received an early call from Arthur Lynd, the 
young man in whom she was most interested of 
all her large circle of acquaintance. She admired 
his character, believed in his future, and had of 
late begun to think in the secrecy of her soul 
that she could not do a better thing than to bring 
about an acquaintance between him and her love- 
_ ly niece. . But how to accomplish this with the 


intractable Sophronia ! | 


“ Well, what is it?” said Mrs. Bird, as she re- 
ceived the young man. | 

“She’s found!” he exclaimed, in an excited 
tone, as he tossed his cap aside. 

““Who is found ?” 

“The old woman—the young woman, I mean, 
that Mile. Bland told us about last fall. Don’t 
you remember? And she is the most beautiful 
young girl I ever saw in my life. For all she 
was in an old dowdy brown dress, and her face 
stained, she had the air of a princess, and such 
noble features, and the most proud and modest 
eyes !”” 

m Why, my dear Arthur, you have lost your 
head! Where is she, and who is she ?”’ 

“That’s just it! Nobody knows where she is, 
nor who she is. It’s just as Mile. Bland told us 
last fall; it isn’t possible to ask this young 
lady anything she doesn’t voluntarily tell. Mlle. 
Bland pounced on her as she came out of the 
theatre, and her hood and wig fell off, and it 
wasn’t an old candy woman at all, but the loveli- 
est—”’ 

“Where is she? What did you do with her?” 

“Mlle. Bland whisked her out of the crowd 
and into her carriage so quickly that we were at 
her apartments in no time. Then we asked her 
if we might bring her to you, for Mile. Bland was 
wild to have you see her and help us to prevail 
with her to give us a little of her confidence. 
But she just thanked us so quietly, and asked that 
we would place her in the care of a policeman.” 

“You don’t mean to say you did it?” 

“We couldn’t help it. I tell you it wasn’t pos- 
sible to question or detain her.” 

“And that’s all you know!” cried Mrs. Bird. 
“Well, I would never have let her off in that 
idiotic manner—never !” | 

-“ That’s just why we wanted your help,” said 
Arthur, looking at her despairingly. ‘ You would 
have known how to find out all about it, and you 
would have been a friend to her.” 


A few days later Sophronia called on her aunt. 


to say good-by; her class was disbanded, at least 
for the present, and she was going home. In 
vain did Mrs. Bird urge her to take a little rest, 
and consent to be her guest for at Ieast a week or 
two before returning. Sophronia was firm, and 
at last confessed with a sudden burst of tears 
that she had been very homesick. : 

““Go home, then, darling,” said Mrs. Bird, ten- 
derly. “But really, Sophronia, you are so very 
unflinching and obstinate I don’t understand why 
I can not be angry with you. I never knew any- 
thing like your obstinacy, except Mlle. Biand’s 
mysterious old lady.” 

“Who is Mlle. Bland’s mysterious old lady?” 
asked Sophronia, with some interest. 

Then her aunt gave a spirited account of the 
affair. ‘ And the worst of it is,” she added, “‘ Mr. 
Arthur Lynd has completely lost his heart to this 
provoking incognita, and I wanted him to lose 
it to you.” 

One day, about a month later, Arthur Lynd re- 
ceived a letter, which he read with apparent an- 
noyance. ‘Just like my crabbed old uncle,” he 
muttered. ‘As he particularly wishes it, I sup- 
pose I ought to go to him; but I sha’n’t stay long 
unless he has some reason.” 

The “ crabbed old uncle” did have some reason, 
which he made known very bluntly on the morn- 
ing after his nephew’s arrival. 

“I’ve found a wife for ye, Arty,’”’ said he, 
crossing his knife and fork on his plate, and shov- 
ing himself away from the breakfast table. 

“I’m in no hurry,” said the young man, exert- 
ing some self-control. 

“But I be,” exclaimed his uncle. “Ef ye 
don’t step lively, ye won’t stan’ no chance at all. 
She’s bright as a star, as pooty as a posy, an’ 
good as the anjils.” 

The old man’s emotion was inexplicable to his 
nephew, but it prevented his-making a light re- 
joinder, and piqued his curiosity. They walked 
out together, and the old man returned to the 
subject. 

“Ye hain’t ben here this dozen year, an’ ef ye 
ever seed her, she wuz a chit ye wouldn’t remem- 
ber. D’ye see that leetle brown house yender 
jest by the turn o’ the road? Wa’al, she lives 
there. Lemme tell ye what that gal done. Ye 
see, her folks got into trouble, an’ I warn’t good 
frens with ’em; but she cum over here ter me as 
white an’ tremblin’ as a lamb, an’ yit as bold as 
a lion, an’ she axed me ter lift the morgige an’ 
make it easy for her father for a year, an’ ef he 
didn’t pay it up by then, she would, an’, by gra- 
cious, my boy, the gal done it! She made me 
say I would, an’ then she never cum near me as 
ef she wuz afeerd I'd need a leetle remindin’— 
not she; but she jest posted off to New York 
city, an’ took a school.” 

At this point Arthur stopped walking, and 
turned toward his uncle, who stopped walking 
also, but hurried on speaking: 

“ An’ she paid the hull thing, cleared off every 
cent o’ debt from the farm! An’ when she cum 
back I see her one day, an’ I sez to her, sudden, 
‘Ye didn’t do all that by teachin’, you'd orter 
seen the look she gin me. An’ then I made her 
tell me how ’twas, arter she'd made me promise— 
an’ she’s a master-hand to get a promise out of a 


| man—lI’d never tell her parents on’t. Wa’al, 


how do ye think she done it? She went to an 
actoress, a theatre woman, and got a disguise 
that made her look like an old woman, an’ she 
larnt how to make all sorts 0’ candies, an’ went 
onter the streets at night an’ sold it like hot 
cakes— Why, what ails you? Are ye crazy ?” 

Arthur Lynd had seized the old man’s hard 
brown hand in his supple white one, “ an’ gin me 
the toughest squeeze I ever had in my life,” as 
the old man said afterward. 

“ What is her name »” cried Arthur. 

“She’s niece to that city woman, Mis’ Bird. 
She’s Dan’l Newcomb’s darter, an’ blest if she 
ain’t too smart an’ good an’ harnsum to stay a 
9 while there’s any o’ Stephen Billings’s 


or too dear for her. 


Arthur Lynd was yards off, on his way to New- 
comb farm. | 

Stephen Billings crossed the Newcomb thresh- 
old for the first time in twenty years on the day 
of Sophronia’s marriage to his nephew, which 
happy event came off in the autumn of that year. 
He announced then and there that the bride, to 
whom he had given a handsome marriage por- 
tion, would be his sole heir on one condition, 
which would be found mentioned in his will. 
And that same night he wrote, in his own cramp- 
or plain and sturdy hand, at the end of his 
will 


“ The above is to be carried out ekzackly as it 
is herein sot down, as bein’ my last will and testy- 
munt, on the sole condishun that Sophrony’s fust 
darter shall be named Anna Green Lynd—sorry 
it can’t be Billings. SrepHen BuwinGs.” 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own 


Wards in Chancery.—Madame Celeste.—Ne rs 
for Nothing.—Selling a Parliamentary Privilege.—A 
Persistent Suitor.—The Jealousy of the Pulpit.—Ac- 
commodation for Suicides. | 
THE divinity that was once thought to “hedge 

a king” is not nowadays much believed in, but it 

still lingers round a ward of the Court of Chan- 

cery. A young gentleman has just been sent to 
prison by one of her Majesty’s judges for what 
seems the very venial offense of sending a valen- 
tine to a young lady in this position. Such con- 
duct, it was held, was a misdemeanor—a contempt 
of court. If this be so, it must be dangerous in- 
deed to indulge in a flirtation, however innocent, 
with such a protégée; and how is one to know 
whether a young lady to whom one may be casu- 
ally introduced is a ward in Chancery? A lawver 
tells me that the chief clerk may give permission 
to take such a young person in to supper, but not 
into the conservatory ; but as his opinion was of- 
fered gratuitously, it is probably not worth much. 

As I go a great deal into society, and am much 

admired by the fair sex, I want to know about 

this. If a valentine is wrong, what can be ad- 
missible? I think that, in common fairness to 
the public, every ward of court who frequents 
ball-rooms should have an inscription prominent- 
ly displayed upon her, setting forth what an ex- 
ceptional position she occupies, and how danger- 
ous it is to show her any attention, also the scale 
of charges for each offense: for being her vis-a- 
vis in a dance, a month’s imprisonment as a sec- 
ond-class misdemeanant ; for smiling at her “ with 
significance,” ditto, with hard labor; for a wink, 
twelve months, and life-long supervision of the 
police, etc., ete. | 

So poor dear Madame Celeste is dead! This 
sad news is mitigated to me from the circum- 
stance that I thought she had died about ten 
years ago; but still I feel it. As a boy, she was 
my stage idol. How I loved her broken English ! 
which, indeed, was a distinct advantage to her; 
it gave pathos to her melancholy, and tenderness 
to her love. What an angel she vsed to look in 
the Green Bushes (as Miami) among all those sav- 
ages, and what a pretty contrast even compared 
with Messrs. Wright and Paul Bedford, who were 
not remarkable for personal beauty. The last 
thing I remember of the former actor was a joke 
by Albert Smith upon one of Trollope’s early 
works—“ He Knew He was Right, by the author 
of He thought He was a Paul Bedford.” One of 
the most charming objects in the first Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park was a set of pink egg-shell 
china, with “‘ Purchased by Madame Celeste” upon 


it—a very characteristic piece of property. Those 


were her palmy days, when nothing was too good 
I am afraid since that time 
she had other experiences. In America she was 
so popular that she had the rights of citizenship 
conferred upon her by the people, and confirmed 
by President Jackson. This was fifty years ago, 
and yet she only died this month! What a sad 
thing it must be to outlive a reputation, to know 
that one is forgotten by this world before one has 
entered into the other! Poor dear Miami! 

This is certainly the age par excellence of ad- 
vertisement. I see that the Zimes is advertised 
at a reduction of thirty-three per cent. after eight 
o’clock in the morning, and the advertiser will 
not only send you the Zimes, but something else 
with it (which perhaps you don’t so much want), 
namely, a huge sheet of advertisements interpo- 
lated between the leaves. Similarly Punch and 


the illustrated papers are now sent to many of | 


our clubs free, gratis, for nothing, but with ad- 
vertisements between the pictures. One says to 
one’s self, “ How can it pay?” In publishing a 
book, one-third of the expense often consists in 
advertisements ; and that is a bagatelle compared 
to the operation of billing the walls. The best 
book in the world, from a publisher’s point of 
view, is, I am told, the London Post-office Direct- 
ory; next to that, perhaps, Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide. If this system had been known in classic 
times, there would have been a Goddess of Adver- 
tising. 

An American friend of mine, who is exploring 
London in the exhaustive manner peculiar to your 
countrymen, found himself last week in West- 
minster Hall. He had been there before, and 
was well acquainted with the usual method of 
procuring a seat in the Strangers’ Gallery of the 
House. His astonishment, therefore, was consid- 
erable upon being addressed by a person in seed 
apparel, who inquired whether he would like to 
hear the debate. ‘I should indeed,”’ he replied, 
“but I have no order.” “ Would you think fif- 
teen shillings too much for an order?” inquired 
the other. On my friend’s observing that it seem- 
ed a very reasonable charge, the man said, “ Just 
wait here a bit,” and in five minutes he brought 
him the required document, signed by an Irish 
member. It is possible, of course—though even 
in that case his conduct would be reprehensibl 


° 


that the honorable member had made a pr 

of it, but it is more probable that one of my 
pendiaries of the Land League has adopted-this 
novel method of adding to his income at the- ex. 
sony rd the — When he comes to learn 
that he has mu an American, he wi rhaps 
return the money. 

Who is the individual who, “ contrary to com- 
mon-sense and propriety,” will keep on sending 
valuable anonymous presents to that “ very young 
lady in the north of England,” and who is adjaréd 
to desist from so doing every morning in the sec. 
ond column of the Zimes newspaper? Is it 
sible that 80 presumably wealthy an individual 
only takes in a penny paper, and has never seen 
this advertisement? Would he go on sending 
“comfits and jewelry” if he knew that they had 
“never been used or accepted” by the very young 
lady, but were “invariably forwarded to a chari. 
table institution”? For-my part, when I send a 
present, I always adopt a precisely opposite 
course: it is never very valuable—who would 
prize a gift for its ‘ mere worth” ?—and it is ney. 
eranonymous. It is one thing not to let your right 
hand know what your left hand does, and quite 
another to let somebody else get the credit of it 
in a left-handed manner. 

Every one knows that it is injudicious in a 
curate to preach better than his rector, or, at all- 
events, to draw larger congregations; and it is 
not only the clergy of the Established Church 
who are influenced by the jealousy of the pulpit. 
The Salvation Army itself, which has no benefices, 
no material aims, no self-seeking of any kind, is 
subject, it seems, to this little weakness. Lieuten- 
ant Medlyn,S. A., on service duty in Cornwall, 
has 4 great gift of tongues, or of tongue, which, 
since she is a female, is not unnatural, and has 
been attracting immense congregations. Her 
superior officer, Captain Williams, a male, is not 
so fortunate in this respect, and accordingly “ dis- 
pensed with her services.” She was commanded 
to “keep silence in the church,” and, very much 
to her credit, she obeyed the injunction. But the 
congregation would not stand it.. When she was 
beheld sitting silent in the gallery, while her ri- 
val mounted the pulpit, there were great cries of 
“*Medlyn! Medlyn!” (though it was in fact the 
captain who was meddling), and a “scene of the 
greatest confusion” is described to have taken 
place. Finally, to the great scandal of the (Sal- 
vation) military world, the police had to be call- 
ed in, whereupon the senior officer withdrew in 
dudgeon, leaving the possegsion of the field to 
his fair lieutenant. Let us hope this example 
will not be followed in “another place.” Ima- 
gine such a dignitary as our Dean of Westmin- - 
ster attempting to address his flock amid cries of 
“Off! off!’ and “Farrar! Farrar!” (a mere 
canon). 

A number of folks have died suddenly at Monte 
Carlo this year from the excitement of the gam- 
ing-table; the doctors say from “ apoplexy.” 
Nobody, therefore, that is fat should play roulette ; 
let him stick to lawn tennis. It is not only, how- 
ever, natural deaths which are brought about by 
these same means; the amount of suicides is 
greatly increasing. These unhappy people, with 
characteristic disregard of the feelings of their 
neighbors, are also in the habit of making an end 
of themselves at the table itself; they lose their 
last stake, and then pistol themselves. In order 
to make provision for these accidents, I am credi- 
bly informed that trap-doors are now constructed 
in the principal room, down which the victims 
are lowered with great dispatch. You hear a 
shot, and perceive a commotion, but by the time 
you have reached the scene of the catastrophe 
there is nothing to look at but a servant mopping 
the floor. For my part I would rather “take my 
pleasure sadly” in our old insular way than ex- 
perience these violent delights. Think of a club 
whist table with four trap-doors round it, and 
one’s partner gone like a Jack-in-the-box ! 

R. Kemste, of London. 


THE TROUT DISPLAY. 


Wir the Ist of April spring fish come into 
the New York market. Nature in some cases 
establishes a certain periodicity in the appearance 
. of fish, for in the North River the first shad is 
generally caught on St. Patrick’s Day. To the 
public, then somewhat tired of their regimen of 
cod, haddock, and halibut, the brook trout is one 
of the forerunners of that great feast of fishes 
which our rivers and seas provide. As quite 


| stringent laws protect the catching of the brook 


trout before the lst of April, their entrance on 
that great bill of fare consumed by New-Yorkers 
is made into a gala day, most especially by Fulton 
Market. 

On the present occasion, the display of trout, 
which was the finest ever seen, was notably en- 
hanced by the opening of one of the new sides of 
the market, this portion having been completed 
just in time for the opening. 

It should be remembered that the artificial 
culture of brook trout in the United States led to 
that great advance we have made in the science 
of fish-culture, and that from the study given to 
the fertilization and rearing of the trout all the 
wonderful results of fish-culture, such as the 
propagation of the marine fauna, owe their origin. 
Aside, then, from the great interest anglers take. 
in brook trout, because by means of fish-culture 
their streams can be populated, the question be- 
comes other than that of amusement, and has 
do with the food of the people. 

In the display made by Mr. E. G. BLackrorD, 
one of the New York StateF ish Commissioners, 
in Fulton Market, were trout coming from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. Very 
conspicuous were the beautiful fish grown and 


| marketed by the South Side Club of Long Island. 


This angling association is certainly most success- 
ful in raising trout, for it not only — 
y 


{ members to catch quite as many fish as 


| 
| 
| 
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want, but it also will dispose of some 3500 pounds 
of trout this season. Its total yield will be for 
this year something over four tons of brook trout. 

Long Island possesses certain advantages, from 
the nature of its streams and from the facility 
the trout have in procuring their food, which 
render trout-raising in its waters by no means a 
- difficult task. The Long Island display was a re- 
markably fine one, including trout from the South 
Side Club, fish raised by J. Rackrow, of Forest 
Meadow, by the Suffolk Club, C. Raynor, of Free- 
port, and by W. H. Rosrnson, of Patchogue. The 
California trout lately introduced into Eastern 
waters was fully represented by fish sent by Mr. 
Livineston Stone from the McCloud River, and 
by specimens of the rainbow or “ Dolly Varden” 
and Humboldt River trout, forwarded by Mr. B. 
B. Reppine, the Fish Commissioner of California. 
Fish from all the New England States and Penn- 
sylvania were shown. There is a special feature 
about these shows which is beyond that of mere 
display. An endeavor is made to educate the 
public in fish-culture. On Mr. BLackrorp’s stand 
were presented, all the various stages of hatching 
the eggs of the salmon, and the young fish of 
various stages of development were exhibited. 
Among the new fish was a carp weighing three 
and three-quarter pounds, which, derived from 
the government ponds in Washington, and weigh- 
ing but a few ounces then, had grown to this 
large size in twenty-two months. 

As to the beauty of the trout, tastefully ar- 
ranged on the marble slabs, or swimming about 
in aquaria, was added a wealth of flowers, the 
fish stands presented a most handsome appear- 
ance. Other fine displays were made in Fulton 
and Washington markets. 


FRUIT OR FLOWER. 


WueEn orchards smile, and our ens bloom 
_In rainbow beauty from day to day, 
And verdant leaflet and nodding plume 
Keep time to music the breezes play, 
How sweet the bower 
When sun and shower 
Unfold the bud and reveal the flower! 


Along the meadows in 
nging vin 


Toll forth the hour, 
They herald the fruit that follows the flower. 


We may watch and wait, but can hasten not 
Nor er the or the aprico 
Until they padi with the noonday fire: 
Though the fields we scour, 


We have no power 
To harvest the fruit that is still in flower. 


But when the orchards are pink and white, 
And all the meadows are green and gay, 
In the promise given we take delight, 
' and breathe the fra ce that comes in May, 
Nor ask for the dower 
Of a riper hour, 
For the perfect fruit in the time of flower. 
| JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


A CATERPILLAR PROCESSION. 


* Drivine in spring through the forest skirting 
the Mediterranean between Mentone and the Cap 
St. Martin (says a writer in Land and Water), I 
was surprised while meditating on the lovely 
scenery by a sudden movement of my coachman, 
who had turned aside as if to avoid something in 
the road. I immediately looked out to ascertain 
the cause, and perceived what I took to be a piece 
of rope lying across the road, and reaching from 
the bank on my right about half-way across. To 
my surprise, however, I discovered that it was 
moving, and jumping out, I proceeded to examine 
the mysterious object. It proved to be neither 
more nor less than a long string of caterpillars com- 
pactly united, the head of each being closely fixed 
beneath the tail of the one which preceded him. 
There was a slight variation in their sizes, and 
they averaged about two inches in length, and 
were marked with dark red stripes from head to 
tail, and covered with a fine down or fur. _ 

I counted the creatures, and found there were 
one hundred and twenty-six. They appeared per- 
- fectly earnest and steady in, their purpose, and 
were very deliberately bent on crossing the road 
toward the sea. Examining the ground in front 
of them, I found evident traces of a pioneer that 
had preceded the colony, and marked out the 
track they were following, which I observed was 
not only diagonal to the line of the road, but very 
irregular. As I stood there watching their pro- 
gress it came into my head ‘to bother them, and 
_ See how they would re-adjust themselves. I 
therefore removed ‘one from the middle. No 
sooner was this done than there appeared in the 
advance section the utmost consternation: the 
whole number in front of the gap came to a dead 
stand-still. But what surprised and puzzled me 
most was the extraordinary rapidity with which 
the intelligence that something was wrong had 
been telegraphed along the line to head-quarters, 
Supposing the foremost was the head ; but I could 
not make up my mind about this, as I began to 
think, from the persistence with which the party 
in the rear pushed on in spite of the interruption, 
that the whole rank and file were driven rather 
than led. 

The process, however, by which those in front 
were stopped was distinct and unmistakable. No 
sooner had the centre caterpillar been taken away 
than, quick as thought, along the whole line, each 
instantly drew his head from beneath the tail of 
the one that preceded him, and wagged it to and 
fro, so that the chain, just before so firmly knit, 
was now altogether disconnected, and the whole 


of that portion of the column remained motion- | 


less, as if suddenly paralyzed. Meantime, as the 
rear kept pushing on up to the point where the 
line was broken, and those immediately behind 
the gap had one after another ceased to advance, 
they soon got into the most complete confusion, 
conglomerating, as it were, and riding over one 
another in a heap. 


I now restored the missing one to his place be- 
hind the foremost section, when, as soon as his 
head had found its way to the tail of the one that 
preceded him, he in like manner began to push 
on his comrade, and as if by one magic stroke 
all simultaneously recovered the original order of 
march, and began to advance once more as if no- 
thing had happened. The second division had 
been making desperate efforts to right them- 
selves, which at length resulted in getting them- 
selves into order, and were recommencing their 
interrupted march, when a carriage came driving 


As the road was wide, and they were not yet 
more than three-parts across it; the driver (like 
my own) made a detour to avoid them, and suc- 
ceeded ; but shortly after, a second vehicle reach- 
ing the spot, and the procession being now well 
across the road, it had no choice but to drive on, 
and though they escaped: the horse, two of the 
four wheels went over them. These must have 
been very narrow, for to my surprise, on ap- 
proaching to estimate the mischief, I found only 
two and a half of the colonists had been slain. 
I say “ half” advisedly, for the half that was not 
crushed—and it was the headless half too—re- 
mained not only alive and moving, but conscious, 
for there could be no mistake about the efforts it 
made to join itself on to the head of a companion, 
and thus re-unite the line which was now disturb- 
ed for the second time. The rest were eagerly 
anxious to re-form the file, and I saw them, in re- 
sponse to the movements made by the fragment 


-of the crushed caterpillar, come up to his tail and 


attempt to push on; but finding he did not ad- 
vance, each in turn retreated and sought to find 
another leader. 

As I now left them entirely to their own de- 
vices, some time elapsed before they succeeded in 
recovering their order and re-establishing a line, 
and as the van-guard had gone on, they were now 
a considerable distance in advance. The rear- 
guard now started afresh, and on its own separate 
responsibility ; but when they came to the spot 
where their dead comrades lay, they made a di 
vergence in order to avoid passing over it, and I 
left them proceeding in two distinct columns. 

It is difficult to account for the forbearance of 
the two local drivers who so carefully spared the 
emigrants, as there is all over France a very se- 
vere edict out against these creatures, the. mis- 
chief they do to forest trees being of the most 
serious character. I remember not long ago see- 
ing, near Suze la Rousse, in’the Var, a very re- 
markable instance of this. It was on a beauti- 
fully situated property, the ownership of which 
was in dispute, owing to some informality in the 
will of the last proprietor, and in consequence of 
this not only the grand old dwelling-house—a ver- 
itable chateau of the olden ty but the land 
and timber were going to ruin. The pine forests 
were literally pining away under the depredations 
of these caterpillars, which, taking a mean ad- 
vantage of the neglect,-+had completely possessed 
themselves of the place, and colonized it. Nearly 
every tree had been brought into use by these 
settlers that had deliberately estab- 
lished there their huge and singular nests. These 
have the appearance of an oval ball of cotton- 
wool as large as the two fists of a man, and they 
seem as if suspended from the branches; each 
nest contains from 100°to 150, and even more, 
of these caterpillars, and at a certain season of 
the year they quit the nest, and travel consider- 
able distances. Like other caterpillars, they go 


| through the grub, chrysalis, and moth phases, and 


as they produce large quantities of eggs, it is of 
no small importance to the agriculturist to de- 
stroy them under whatever form they can be 
found. Every tree on which they had built was 
withered and leafless, and, it is said, after a time 
will perish. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
. PICTURES. 


“Tue Neighbors,” is the title of one of Mr. J. 
G. Brown’s pictures in the present Academy ex- 
hibition, which, together with Mr. A.C. How.Lanp’s 
“ Bargaining for a Calf,” has:been engraved for 
this issue, and is given on page 228. We have 
no more popular artist in America than Mr. J. 
G. Brown. He is more certain of his audience, 
and more direct in his appeal to it, than any oth- 
er. In his choice and treatment of subject he 
is invariably happy, and the wholesome sentiment 
which his pictures disclose is always frank and 
genuine in its quality. His street boys of New 
York, with their humors and vicissitudes, are 
known from one end of the country to the other, 
and esteemed for their strong characterization 
and their literal and simple truth. The picture 
above alluded to belongs to a class of character 
studies of rare strength and distinctness of exe- 
cution. Mr. Brown has achieved his best work 
in this direction, striking no uncertain notes, but 
always producing a complete and effective piece 
of genre portraiture. | 

Mr. How.anp’s “ Bargaining for a Calf” is a 
capital bit of landscape work, but is specially 
noteworthy for the admirable humor and effect- 
iveness of the figures, and the piquant and forci- 
ble touches of character that they are_made to 


reveal. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tr is announced that a free lunch in Pensacola 


consists of soup made of 270-pound turtles; but 
until the railroad war breaks out again, and in- 
volves lines running to Florida, eeonomy will 
dictate a pursuance of the establisHed east-side 
routes on the part of the majority here to whom 
the announcement may be a matter of passing 
interest. 


Im: order to check the influx of paupers and 


‘criminals as immigrants at this port, the Com- 


missioners of Emigration have instituted a sys- 


tem of inspection to be pursued in the steerage 
of each transatlantic steam-ship on her arrival. 
There is no certainty that it will not be necessary 
to extend this inspection into the second and first 
cabins, since there are cities in Europe—Naples, 
for instance—that would doubtless find it for 
their profit to continue getting rid of their pau- 
pers and criminals even at the expense of a first- 
cabin passage to America for each. 


Yellow Easter-eggs were the favorites with the 
sesthetes. The rank and file, however, had to put 
up with those to which salt had imparted the 
color of a bruised lily, and which were shipped 
from the great West last fall. 

According to a frontier authority, an Indian is 
classed as friendly when he prefers that the pale- 
face should get him drunk rather than that he 
should take the pale-face’s scalp. 


An obituary observation of the New Orleans 
Picayune -regarding a deceased contemporary 
might be applied with equal taste, the tenses 
being changed, to many publications which have 
not yet ceased to be. The remark was: “ It did 
not in réality come up to what it said of itself.” 


According to a Boston newspaper, the delega- 
tion of Zufii Indians who have lately been visiting 
the East regarded the white men of that city as 
demigods. It is generally acknowledged that a 
demigod stands scarcely lower than a demijohn 
in the esteem of the average red man. 


. All-fools’ Day fell on the Jewish Sabbath this 
year, and on that day an old gentleman was ob- 
served standing in front of the closed door of one 
of the more devout Hebrew shop-keepers of the 
east side, muttering his perplexity upon finding 
the store closed. 

“Why, don’t yer know, this is April-fool’s 
Day,” said an urchin, by way of explanation. 

The troubled look departed from the old gen- 


“4 tleman’s face, and he said, “ Yes, yes; how stupid 


of me not to think of it!” 


The people’s ticket in the recent municipal 
election in Jacksonville, Florida, was headed by 
Mr. Dzialynski—a name hard to beat. 

When the recent inundation had put nearly all 
of Morgan City under water, a patriotic resident, 
writing from a projecting eminence, alluded to 
his town as “the temporary Venice of the New 
World.” 


A writer in the London 7imes claims to have 
satisfied himself that “a tendency to criminality 
is often associated with short-sightedness.” A 
like tendency, it may be observed, is frequently 


_ associated with long-fingeredness. 


Western journals allow their correspondents in 
Washington a latitude of expression which is de- 
nied to most representatives of the metropolitan 
press at the capital. The following from a paper 
printed in the West will illustrate: ‘Shortly after 
two this afternoon the Senate was startled by a 
wild inhuman cry, and there followed a medley 
of piercing shrieks and howls, of a variety never 
before heard in the Senate. The spectators, who 
were at first appalled by the noise, soon learned 
that there was no real danger. The cause of the 
uproar was the earnest effort of Senator to 
convey to the Senate the idea that he was op- 
posed to the Tariff Commission Bill.” 


The story of the fish-woman who was silenced 
by heaping geometrical epithets upon her is sur- 
passed by that which recently came from a Brook- 
lyn police court. A woman had been arrested 
for disorderly conduct, and on the record of ar- 
rests was written after the name which she had 
given, “ probably fictitious.” Her case having 
been disposed of, she demanded a warrant for 


the artest of the slanderer who had put her down 
as probably a fictitious womai. She demon- 
strated to the Court that no such imputation 
could be justly put upon her, and it required the 
utmost perseverance in argument, and the use of 
an unabridged dictionary, to persuade her to 
abandon her purpose te recover damages. 


On account of the national interest manifested 
in “Jumbo,” we presume the “ British Lion” is 
for the time forgotten, and we therefore suggest 
the above as the most appropriate coat-of-arms 
for England.—London Fun, 


- 


The well-remembered:song in Pinafore, “For 
he might have been a Roossian,” etc., has moved 
a correspondent of the Boston Transcript to 
doubt whether Mr. W.S. Gilbert really originated 
the idea of that funny anthem. Almost its coun- 
terpart may be found in some religious verses 
quoted in the Life of Rev. Elias Smith, the re- 
puted founder of’ the sect called “ Christians.” 
The reverend author cites the first two stanzas of 
a hymn, and states that he selected it to be sung 
at his own baptism in 1789. They are as follows: 

‘‘ Blest be my God that I was born 
To hear the joyful sound; 


That I was born to be baptized 
Where Gospel truths abound. 


“*I might have been a pagan born, 
Or else a veiléd Jew. 
Or cheated with an Alcoran, 3 
Among the Turkish crew.” 


eter 


A PRIZE CHEESE. 
The first prize at a County Fair having been 
awarded to a fine specimen of gruyéres, it ran 
across the room, of its own accord, to receive it. 


Following cabbages and potatoes we have but- 
ter from the old country. One hundred firkins 
were received in New York the other day from 
Holstein, and sold for forty-five and forty-six 
cents—about one cent higher than the best Amer- 
ican article. | 
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‘CHAPTER XLIX. 
FOREBODING. 
Tne council of three below-stairs had mean- 
while met in high debate. Gerald’s letter was 


read and re-read, and passed from one to the oth- 
er, like some bomb-shell dug up by peaceful ex- 


® 


cavators, who do not know if it is loaded or not. 


Had Gerald really. the power to hurt his sister, 
and if so, in what way? was, of course, the ques- 
tion under discussion. What his words seemed 
to point to—vague in all but their deep signif- 
icance of menace—was a retraction of his previ- 
ous story about the clock, which, if disproved, 
would replace Clare in the position she occupied 
before he told it, 7 ¢., as a partner in the firm of 


Fibbert.& Lyster for the current year, and ‘an- 


swerable for all their debts. It could not, how- 
ever, place her affairs in statu quo, since twenty 
thousand pounds of hers had been already dis- 
bursed in settling the claims of her father’s es- 
tate; any such retraction would therefore involve 


incalculable complications, out of which would 


come only one thing—certain ruin. It was true, 
as Herbert had put it to her, no judge and jury 
would be likely to-believe Gerald affirming upon 
oath the falsehood of his own previous statement. 
But suppose Clare should believe him? In that 
case they felt that she would be only too resolute 
to make all restitution in her power, to the ut- 
termost farthing of her means, to those she had 
never wronged. On the other hand, it was quite 
possible that Gerald had hit upon some scheme of 
extortion, of which they could predicate nothing 
save that it would be fraudulent and malicious. 

“If he did not fancy Clare was under his thumb 
in some way,” observed Mr. Oldcastle, thought- 
fully, and after much discussion, “ he would not 
have sent Rachel to her in the first place, or 
showed his hand so plainly.” 

“ T suppose,” mused Herbert, “ he could be tak- 
en up on the charge of having attempted Rachel’s 
life, just .as though the offense had been commit- 
ted yesterday.” | 

“No doubt,” assented Mr. Oldcastle. ' 

“Then he trusts, as before, that our desire to 
spare the family disgrace will leave him harmless, 
as well as free to treat his unhappy wife exactly 
“Upon my 
life, he will find himself mistaken. It seems to 
me there is nothing left to us but, having our foot 
upon this reptile once again, to stamp him out.” 

“Tt is probable, my dear Herbert, that he al- 
ready credits us with that intention,” remarked 
Mr. Oldcastle, coolly. ‘‘ What he says to him- 
self is, ‘These people (meaning his friends and 
relations), having so strong an interest in putting 


~me in prison, will not now dare to do so; any 


criminal proceedings taken against me— espe- 
cially after so considerable an interval—will look 
uncommonly bad for them in case of any civil 
action being instituted against them in which I 


am the chief and only witness.’ ” 


*“* Nevertheless, as I am a witness also of his 
endeavor to drown his wife, I shall meet him at 
Southampton with a warrant,” observed Herbert, 
firmly. | 

“Perhaps his wife will not prosecute,” sug- 
gested the lawyer. ‘ As a rule, wives don’t think 
much of a husband’s first attempt to murder 
them.” } 

“ Rachel will prosecute,” returned Herbert, con- 
fidently. ‘‘She has her child to protect as well 
as herself.” 

“We must let things take their course,” con- 
tinued Mr. Oldcastle, after a long pause, “and 
act as seems best when the occasion arrives. We 
can not provide against a peril the nature of 
which is unknown to us; the very precautions 
we may take may make things worse. My advice 
is to let matters take their course for the pre- 
sent.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” sobbed the little old 
lady, fairly breaking down for the first time, 
“what a blow this is toeverything! It was only 
yesterday that Clare andI were planning to go to 
the Isle of Wight, where Herbert was to come 
down to us; and then, after a few weeks, he 
would have made my darling the happiest woman 
in the world; but now—but now—” 

“Take her to the Isle of Wight all the same, 
Miss Darrell. Let everything go on as before, 
until we see some definite object to grapple with. 
Come, come, you must not give way,” continued 
the lawyer, encouragingly. “If you had had as 
much to do with scoundrels as I have, you would 
be of better cheer. The advantage they have 
over honest folks in some respects is often more 
than counterbalanced. by their short-sighted 
recklessness: one false step, and down they 
come.” 

At this moment Clare and Rachel made their 

_ appearance. In the latter’s presence it was felt 
by all, notwithstanding that her sympathies were 
with them, that the subject under discussion could 
be pursued no farther. Miss Darrell welcomed 

‘Mrs. Gerald Lyster with a cordiality that at once 

set her at her ease. She had not been very fa- 
vorably disposed toward that young woman, but 
her promptness in coming to town to warn Clare 
of her danger had touched the old lady; the con- 
viction, too, that she must wish Gersld hung at 
least as sincerely ag she (Miss Darrell) did, tend- 
ed doubtless to increase her good-will. 

So occupied had been her mind with Clare’s 


affairs that not till her eye met the vacant place | 


_at the luncheon table did the hostess remember 
that another guest should have been present. 
_ “Why, dear me! where is Mrs. Fibbert ?” 


Clare offered some explanation, which, though 
of course it was accepted, did not tend to de- 
crease the embarrassment of the little party, who 
were all thinking upon a subject on which they 
were tongue-tied. 

They had hardly sat down before there was a 
double knock at the front door, which electrified 
poor Miss Darrell, made Clare turn pale, and 
caused Rachel to rise from her chair with clasp- 
ed hands, as though an ogre had called for her 
baby. 

it struck all three women that the new arrival 
was Gerald himself. It was not, indeed, the 10th 
of September, or anything near it; but happy are 
they who have never feared the impossible ; more- 
over, as Miss Darrell afterward pleaded, ‘‘ Would 
it not have been just like him to give a fal 
date ?” 

If it had been Gerald, he could hardly have 
been less expected than the visitor in question, 
who turned out to be no other than Mr. Augustus 
Roden. 

“Oh, if they are just sitting down to luncheon, 
my good girl,” they heard him say to the parlor- 
| maid in the passage, with even more than his usu- 
al suavity, “I'll walk in;” and he did so. 7 

At first Miss Darrell was inclined to be “ put 
out,” but her fine sense of humor came to her 
rescue. The idea of this artificial creature look- 
ing in at such a time of general perplexity and 
embarrassment struck her as exquisitely ridicu- 
lous; at the same moment she caught a respon- 
sive twinkle in Herbert’s eyes, which informed 
her that he too appreciated the situation. _ 

“Now I call this charming—perfectly charm- 
ing !” observed Mr. Roden, kissing his hand to the 
company by way of general salutation. ‘ Here 
is not only my dear old friend Miss What’s-her- 
name, whom I expected to see, but also my ex- 
cellent friend Newcastle.. As to dearest Clare and 


found, the other would not be far off; that in 
their case I should kill two birds with one stone 
—shall I say,” he added, in a sly whisper, “ love- 
birds ?” 

‘“‘My dear sir, do pray take a seat,” exclaimed 
Miss Darrell ; “there is a vacant one.” 

“So I perceive,” said Mr. Roden, with dignity. 
You see, he could not understand how anybody 
could possibly wish to cut short his elaborate ob- 
servations, and it must be confessed that Miss 
Darrell’s impatience was rather marked. ‘There 
is one young lady present,” he continued, with 
gentle gravity, “ whose face I recognize (as who 
could fail to do so who had once seen it), but 
whose name I fail to recall.” Poor Rachel blush- 
ed crimson. Her position had hitherto been far 
from comfortable, but to have public attention 
called to her in this way.was to the last degree 
disconcerting. She did not know, of course, that 
Mr. Roden had ‘had his attention drawn to her 
when working at the mill, nor, indeed, had she 
the slightest notion as to who he was. 

“That is Mrs. Gerald Lyster,” explained Miss 
Darrell, blandly. 

“To be sure; dear Gerald’s wife. Where it is 
that I have seen you, madam, has. escaped my 
memory, but I am glad indeed of this opportunity 
of making your acquaintance. Your husband is 
still abroad, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, he is still abroad, sir.” 

“‘ He must find attractions there indeed to keep 
him from home,” said Mr. Roden, with a glance 
round the table as he sat down, to call the gener- 
al attention to his pretty compliment. . “ He is. 
staying somewhere on the Continent, no doubt; 
the sunny plains of France, the vines of Italy, or 
(less known but equally attractive) the ancient 
splendors of Spain are, perhaps, the excuse for 
his absence. For my part, I never feel so much 
at home (if I may say so without an Irish bull, or, 
more elegantly, a Hibernianism) as when I am 
abroad. What an excellent galantine, my dear 
Miss Darrell!” 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Augustus Roden’s 
presence that afternoon (which, moreover, did not 
endure for long, for he very judiciously took his 
departure, cigar in mouth, immediately after his 
meal) was felt as a relief rather than otherwise. 
Fhe listening to his honeyed speeches, which re- 
sembled those of a judge whose salary depended 
upon the suffrages of his jury, absolved the little 
party from talking among themselves ; and it was 
felt by all that silence was far preferable to talk 
as regarded the subject they had in their minds. 
As for Miss Darrell, it was not till Rachel and her 
child had been dispatched to Stokeville, and Her- 
bert and Mr. Oldcastle had departed arm in arm 
together to the former’s lodgings (there to dis- 
cuss the dangers of the future), that she began 
to draw her natural breath. | 

“Oh, my darling! What a morning this has 
been !” she cried, throwing her arms around Clare’s 
neck. “To think that you should have had to 
“do the civil’—a vulgar phrase, I own, but nothing 
else adequately expresses it—to Mildred and Mr. 
Roden all these hours with a heart so heavy with 
woe! But Mr. Oldcastle says we are not.to de- 
spair, but to look on the bright side of things, to 
go down to Niton just as we proposed, and to en- 
Joy ourselves.as if nothing had happened.” 

“I don’t despair, Nannie,” answered Clare, gen- 
tly. “I should be ungrateful indeed to despair 
when Herbert has behaved so—oh, so nobly, and 
loves me so.”” Here she broke down a little, for 
certain words of her lover at parting had melted 
her tender heart. “But of course it’s a great 
disappointment to me, though not, the dear fel- 
low says, to him, that I shall come to him without 
penny.” 

“Why should you be without a ny ?”’ in- 
quired Miss Darrell, sharply. » sages 

“Well, supposing Gerald comes to unsay all he 
has said before, I shall, of course, give up the 
will be but justice.” 

“Indeed! Then why did you give j i 

“ Because, supposing Gerald’s account to have 


been a correct one, the law demanded it,” 


Herbert, I rather thought where one was to be - 


“Oh, then you wish to satisfy justice and law 
both,do you? That iswhat I call serving God and 
Mammon. Now just consider what this comes to 
when carried out to its logical end. In obeyip 
the law, as you call it,‘you gave up what seem 
to be a most profitable investment, and out of the 
money thus realized very properly paid your fa- 
ther’s debts; but in now obeying the dictates of 
justice, as you call it, and offering what remains 
to you to the credit of the firm, you forget that 
you owe them twice or thrice as much; the rest 
has been spent in paying those same debts.” 

“T see,” sighed Clare: “it was very foolish of 
me not to see it before. I am not only a debtor, 
but a bankrupt.” 

“T did not tell you that, my darling, you may 


be assured, in order to cast you down,” said Miss . 


Darrell,earnestly. ‘I lay the plain facts of the 
case before you simply to show that mere senti- 
ment.can not shape them into smoothness. Even 
if you give up your all, without a struggle, at 
the summons of this perjured scoundrel—for, of 
course, we shall dare him to do his worst—you 
will have still not paid your debts, nor anything’ 
like it.” 

“T shall have paid all I can of them, Nannie. 
More than that is out of my power; less than 
that I hope you do not expect of me.” 

“There is one thing I don’t expect of you, Clare, 
and that is, one pennyworth of common-sense. If 
all honest people were like you, the world would 
be the prey of knaves and scoundrels. Upon my. 
word, you seem to me to court extortion. May I 
ask, have you already given instructions to Mr. 
Oldcastle to sell out your little fortune, and to 
pay it over to the creditors of the firm as an in- 
stallment—only as an installment, mind—or are 
you going.to wait till they make a formal appli- 
cation for it per Mr. Gerald Lyster ?”’ 

“Don’t be angry with me, Nannie,” pleaded 
Clare, gently. ‘‘One can only act, you know, ac- 
cording to one’s lights. I have done nothing, and 
mean to do nothing, till I know what is my real 
position. It is quite possible, as Herbert says, 
that we may all be wrong in this hypothesis of 
ours. Gerald may have some other scheme, which 
will break down on examination. It is no use 
making ourselves miserable beforehand, and in- 
deed I am very far from miserable. 1 should be 
almost happy, Nannie,” she added, slyly, “if you 
didn’t look quite so cross.” 

“Should you really ?”’ exclaimed the old lady, 
naively. ‘“ Well, I am only cross upon your ac- 
count, my darling. It makes me mad to see you 
so submissive. Not one syllable have you utter. : 
ed yet against this villain, who, not content with 
ruining your fortunes once, now threatens to do 
so a second time.” : 

“ After all, Nannie, he is my father’s son.” 

“Then ‘say something, for- goodness gracious 
sake! against Sir Peter, against Percy, against 
Mildred; do, just for once, show yourself some- 
body’s enemy but your own.” 7 

“T have too many friends to think of my ene- 
mies,” answered Clare, laughing, and beginning 
to count on her fingers. ‘“‘There’s Herbert and 
you, Nannie; Rachel, Mr. Oldcastle, Dr. Dickson— 
come, there’s a smile at last.” 

“ My darling, I should always smile,” said Miss 
Darrell, tenderly, “if I could see you smile. Now 
we will make a treaty. I, on my part, will cease 
to reproach you for your Quixotic notions 4f you, 
on yours, will promise to put Gerald and all. his 
wicked works for the next week out of your head. 
Let us go down to the Fair Island the day after 
to-morrow, as we promised ourselves to do before 
these evil tidings r sched us, with a determina- 
tion to enjoy ourselves and to make dear Her- 
bert’s well-earned holiday a pleasant one. Unless 
your face is bright, remember there will be no 
sunshine for him.” 

.So, smiling through her tears, Clare gave the 
required promise, and, so far as in her lay, she 
kept it on her journey to the “ Fair Island” and 
afterward. Only, notwithstanding her sweet, 
cheerful looks (as the fair lily roots in the river 
mud), lay deep down in her heart despondency 
and darkling fears. -If what she dreamed should 
really come to pass, her path in life, that had 
seemed so fair with flowers, would be choked with 
mud indeed. 

“Tam not only, then, a debtor, but a bankrupt,” 
was the self-made reflection that was continually 
recurring to her. | 

Her lover, it is true, was as willing to take her 
even thus, as though she had been an heiress ; 
but her pride, though it did not say him nay, was 
wounded to the quick, and revolted, as it were, 
against herself. 


— 


CHAPTER L. 
THE LOSS OF THE “ PHNIX.” 
GeraLp Lyster had landed at New York but 


a few months ago, in quite a prosperous condi- 
tion; that is to say, with a well-filled purse, and 


-_prepared, free from all encumbrances, such as 


wife and child, to begin the world anew. But 
hile looking about for an investment he had 
been persu , Without much pressing, to take 
a hand or two, with some choice spirits, at a game 
called “ poker,” with the most unfortunate re- 
sults. To such straits, indeed, had he been re- 
duced by ill luck, and an extra ace or two among 
his companions, that there is no knowing to what 
temptation he might have been exposed, or wheth- 
er in the end he might not have been driven to 
downright dishonest courses for a livelihood, but 
for the news of the failure of Fibbert & Lyster, 
which chanced to meet his eye ina New York 
newspaper of ancient date. Succinct and bald 
as was the style in which the statement was 
conveyed, it is not too much to say that it affect- 
ed him more than the most touching poem or di- 
vinest melody have ever done or could do. It 
awoke within him all the associations of home, 
and filled him with penitence and such a thirst” 
to make amends for his wrong-doing as was not 


to be assuaged till he had gratified it or receiyeg 
some adequate compensation. 

It is betraying no confidence at this time of 
day to acknowledge that -Gerald’s story of 
having seen ‘his father put the clock on was a 
pure invention, Originally the work of Mr. Py;. 
cy Fibbert’s imagination, Gerald had adopted it 
as his own, on condition of receiving from tht 
gentleman a certain check which labored under 
the imputation of being a forgery, and ten goo 
hundred- pound notes, two of which, however 
had been confiscated for Mrs. G.’s maintenance. 
Sensitively as Gerald felt his obligations || 
round, the remembrance of how he had Keen 
compelled by Herbert to disgorge that sum, for 
the benefit of so uninteresting a subject as a 
wife of whom one has got tired, weighed most 
with him, and filled him with the keenest yearn. 
ing to see justice done. He disliked Clare ex. 
ceedingly, but his present exultation at finding 
her at his mercy was immensely heightened by 
his knowledge of Herbert’s love for her, and the 
conviction that in putting the screw on, as he 
termed the putting his intentions toward her 


‘into effect, he would squeeze his thumbs as well 


as hers with every turn of it. . 

It must not be supposed, though he had some 
defects, that Mr. Gerald Lyster was without his 
personal friends. He had made acquaintance 
on board the Pheniz with Mr. John Bute, the 
second mate, which, under the genial influence 
of rum and water, soon ripened into intimacy. _ 
Mr. Bute in his early years had lived at Stoke- 
ville, and might have lived there still, but for a 
rather serious disagreement with one of Squire 
Farrer’s myrmidons with respect to poaching, 
which (though he got much the better of him 
at the time, and, indeed, left him for dead) com- 
pelled him to fly the place, and eventually his na- 
tive land. Since then he had followed the marine 
profession, and quite as much from his reck- 
lessness and daring as from his scientific profi- 
ciency had attained his present :position. The 
name of Lyster was, of course, familiar to him, 
and the information, derived from Gerald him- 
self, that that gentleman was returning home to 
claim a large amount of personal property at 
present unjustly withheld from him, but for the 
establishment of his right to which he had am- 
ple proofs, gave him a strong interest in his 
young friend. Gerald, too, perceived the advan- 
tage of having a bold fellow who would stick at 
nothing as his confederate in future proceed- 
ings, so that their friendship was soon cement- 
ed. After a certain amount of grog consumed 


.in Mr. Bute’s hospitable cabin, Gerald would even - 


wring his hand, and, with tears in his eyes, 
would protest that when he came to have his 
own again the other should never be in want of 
a “ fiver.” 

Even if he had not been the “boss” of the 
ship, Captain Ragge would have been a man of 
mark there or anywhere else. -He had consider- 
able insight into character, was of dauntless 
courage, and could effect wonders with what 
seemed very insufficient materials. But for this 


-last. attribute—and indeed perhaps but for the 


two last—he could never have sailed the Pheniz, 


_as he had done, six times across the Atlantic and 


back. Besides himself, the second mate was the 
only officer who had served in her before, and 
who knew her defects. She was not, indeed, a. 
coffin ship ; her owners had no intention of hav- 


_ ing her cast away and scuttled (though, if such 


a misfortune should have occurred, there were 
circumstances in connection with an institution 
known as “ Lloyds” which would have mitigated 
their grief), but she was ill found, badly manned, 
and creaky. Why so able a seaman as Captain | 
e stuck to such a craft was a matter of as- 


| tonishment to those who did not know what he 


was paid for it. He was one of those men to 


whom great risks, if not absolutely attractive, 


weigh very little in comparison with great gains 
paid in ready money. But, for all that, the cap- 
tain was always well pleased to sight land on 
either side of the Atlantic, and to feel that for 
that voyage at least the Phenix had escaped 
from Davy’s locker. =: 
On, this occasion she had come across with fair 
winds and made an unusually quick passage, un- 
til off the south coast of England she was over- 
taken by a southwester. They had no pilot on 
board as yet—it was not the habit of the Phenix 
to signal for pilots until she stood in actual need 
of them—but even when black night came on, 
and the galé increased to something like a hurri- 
cane, and the old Phenix groaned and cracked — 
and sped before the wind, refusing to answer her 
helm, Captain Ragge knew very well where he 
was going.’ He knew, for example, that she was 
ing ashore somewhere on the Isle of Wight. 
“It is that infernal] No. 13,” he said to himself, 


‘thinking of her past voyages, “that will prove 
‘the unlucky one.” 


His private impression was 
that this- time he would not enjoy that big 
“drink” which was the first enjoyment he al- 
ways afforded himself on the other side ; for, 
though he never touched a dram on board ship, 
Captain Ragge on land was a habitual drunk- 
ard. 

His conviction of what was about to happen, 
however, in no way interfered wit the perform- 
ance of his professional duties. He gave his or- 
ders upon the wave-swept deck, above the roar 
‘of wind and sea, as coolly as though his ship was 
being warped into St. Katharine’s Docks. There 
was just light enough to show the land, though 
not distinctly; it looked like a high cloud, with 
filmy breaks and ridges; and the white-tipped 
waters round about the bows of the ship told of 
unseen dangers. Suddenly there was a frightful 
crash, which shook the Pheniz from stem to 
stern, and then another and another. She had 
struck twice upon a reef, and broken, not, indeed, 
her back, but what to a steamship is her back- 
bone, the main-shaft. 

The engine, however, would have been useless 
in any case, for the waves, pouring in through 


| 

| 
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many a rift and seam, soon put the fires out. To 
add to the horrors of the moment, the stays of 
the ponderous chimney had given way, and after 
swaying twice or thrice like a drunken man it 
fell obliquely across the poop and starboard 
quarter, carrying away a great portion of the 
~-bulwarks. Had«not the ship been elevated by 
the reef itself the waves would have overwhelm- 
ed her there and then; but, as it was, her de- 
struction was delayed, or rather prolonged, a lit- 
tle. -** Lower the long-boat for the women,” rang 
out the captain’s voice through his trumpet, and 
an attempt to obey his order was gallantly made. 
The captain himself superintended operations, 
holding fast to the rigging with one hand, and 
with a revolver in the other. This last circum- 
stance, notwithstanding many other distracting 
incidents, did not escape the notice of Mr. Gerald 
Lyster, who resented it exceedingly. That the 


long-boat should be lowered for the passengers, 


for whose safety the captain was presumably re- 
sponsible, was only an act of duty on his part, 
and one which had Gerald’s warmest approval. 
But that politeness to females—a mere conven- 
tional caprice at best—should be adhered to in 
such a moment of peril, and when “The devil 
take the hindmost” was the only adage that 
could be suitably applied to the position of af- 
fairs, struck him as most ridiculous and disgust- 
ing. The crew, of eourse, were bound to stick 
to their vessel, with the exception of those hands 
who were necessary for the navigation of the 
boat; but surely a young gentleman with great 
expectations, like himself, was not to be left out 
of the first boat-load for the sake of a parcel 
of women! 

Notwithstanding the lurching of the deck, and 
the floods of water that traversed it, Gerald felt 
he could have got into that long-boat somehow, 
and without two sailors to help him, as was the 
case with each drenched and tottering female—a 
circumstance, moreover, which wasted precious 
time, and placed one invaluable life at least in 
greater peril every instant. And yet that hate- 
ful revolver in the captain’s hand seemed to fas- 
cinate Gerald’s eye and paralyze his movements. 
At one time, indeed, thinking the women had al! 
been lowered into the boat, he had made-a des- 
perate rush from the spot where he had huddled 
under .the bulwarks, but the strident voice of 
Captain Ragge, with its “ Ladies first, you beg. 
gar!” accompanied by an injurious epithet and a 
quick movement of the pistol toward his head, 
had sent him to his corner again. There he lay 
shivering, till a voice whispered in his ear, “Come 
with me, man; I have got a boat,” which sounded 
_ like an angel’s whisper. Pe 

That there were not enough boats for the con- 
veyance of the ship’s company to shore, even if 
they could get there, Gerald “y a shrewd suspi- 
cion, which made the question of precedence of 
more importance than even etiquette has any 
conception of. The suggestion of John Bute 
' (for from him it came) struck him as one of the 
happiest that had ever occurred to mortal mind; 
and, following this messenger of glad tidings, he 
crept forward upon hands and knees to the bows, 
under shelter of which a small boat, with a man 
in it hofding on to a rope, was tossing and plun- 
ging. It was already half filled with water, and 
presented anything but an alluring prospect ; the 
bowl of the wise men of Gotham might almost 
have been its prototype; yet,on the other hand, 
the distance to land was but a few hundred yards; 
nor had the voyage to be made in a very tempest- 
uous sea, for the landward side of the reef (which 
acted as a breakwater) was comparatively calm, 
if you could only get to it over the intervening 
line of breakers. “Jump! man, jump!” cried 
- the second mate, suiting the action to the word; 
and Gerald obeyed him only too precipitately. 
Mr. Bute had underrated his friend’s agility, or, 
rather, the fancy price which he set upon his own 
existence, and which quickened his movements 
to an extraordinary degree. They plumped in 
together, and neither quite in the centre—the ef- 
’ fect of which was to drive the boat, indeed, in the 

desired direction, but, unfortunately, to turn it 
bottom upward. The two seamen were canted 
out, as ninety-nine out of a hundred would have 
been under the like circumstance; but Gerald, 
like a bird caught in a sieve-trap, remained with- 
in, clinging to the seat with the tenacity of a 
barnacle or a sea-anemone. 

; The boat had overset so quickly that the very 
air had had no time to escape, but was shut up 
with Gerald between the bottom of the boat and 
the sea, making a sort of impromptu diving-bell, 
which would have extorted Herbert Newton’s 

professional admiration. It is impossible, how- 
ever, that he could have taken one-half the inter- 
est in it that Gerald did, notwithstanding his ig- 
_ Norance of science. All that he knew when he 
came to consciousness after the shock of imnier- 
sion was that, though half under water, he was 
still half above it, and that, though in the dark, he 
was not in the grave—a state of existence of so 
humble a character that it could hardly be called 


vegetation, except in that low form affected by 


the garden rhubarb, which dwells under an in- 


verted pot. Still, he was alive, and envied neither | 


_ Of his late companions. Indeed, without specu- 
lating upon what had become of them, he con- 
gratulated himself that they had taken their de- 
parture, since their room, and especially the air 
they would have consumed, was much more val- 
uable to him than their company would have 
been. Half drowned and wholly dazed as he 


was, bruised and battered, and with the noise, as } 


it seemed, of ten thousand guns in his ears, this 
miserable wretch began, after a minute or two, 
as a boxed caterpillar will nibble his green leaf, 
to feed on hope. | 
-_ Gerald held on to life as he held on to the 
boat thwarts, and, indeed, harder. In the latter 
case he-felt his grasp might relax; so, with in- 
finite difficulty, lying at length as he was across 
the seats, he contrived to tie himself to one of 
them with his handkerchief. Thus he lay, in 


total darkness, tossed and drenched by the wild 
surges, but his thoughts were not inactive.’ The 
consolations of religion were, for obvious reasons, 
denied him; but, on the other hand, he had no 
apprehensions such as religion excites in some 
folks. His idea of the future was getting to 
land. He made no vows of penitence—no prom- 
ise of candles—six or sixteen to the pound—to 
his patron saint, should he succeed in doing so. 
Greed and revenge had dwindled within him in 
presence of the overmastering sense of the desire. 
for life, but they still abode in his dunghill of a 
mind, only waiting their opportunity to come into 


full blossom again. For hours he thus remained, | 


which seemed to him years; then something 
grated against the boat, and he heard human 
voices. “Help! help!” he cried. To which 
some one answered from above and without, 
“‘ By Heaven, there is a man alive inside!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 
THREE gay little lads on a winter’s night 


Sat cracking their nuts by the pine-tops’ light— | 


Sat cracking their nuts, and laughing with glee 
At the wonderful things they would go and see. 
That was forty years ago, 
Round the cot and pine-wood fen. 
Now a noble city stands 
There with many toiling hands, 
_. And the little lads are men. 


Said Harry: “I really don’t know which is best, 
To shoulder my rifle and go to the West, 
Or to harpoon the whales in the arctic seas; 
But I shall be sure to do one of these.”’ 
That was forty years ago— 
And the hunter never went. 
He’s a man of stocks and shares, 
Great among the “ Bulls” and “ Bears,” 
And a railroad president. 


Little Willy said, slowly: ‘‘I hate the noise 
And crowd of cities; and I shall go, boys, 
To some far Western prairie and pitch my tent, 
And live like Robinson Crusoe, content.” 
That was forty years ago. _ 
Willy is a Merchant bold; 
Willy’s name’s in every land; 
Every market feels his hand, 
And his word is good as gold. 


Now Jack had been reading a wonderful tale, 
And he said: ‘‘I shall go, if my plans do not fail, 
To be Captain Al’ Baba, and find me a cave, 
With forty good robbers, all clever and brave.” 
That was forty years ago. 
Jack’s a Judge of sternest sort; 
No one stands like him for Law; 
Thieves and gamblers stand in awe 
Of his unrelenting Court. 
Mary A. BARR. 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


Miss VERoNnA ALLISON sat by the open window 
in her own little snuggery, her eyes bent upon 
the letter she held in her hand. From the ex- 
pression on her remarkably expressive face—an 
expression that curled the short upper lip of a 
large but well-formed mouth, and caused a nat- 
urally turned-up nose to turn up still more—one 
watching her might have been led to think that 
the contents of the letter awakened no pleasur- 
able feelings—a thought that would have been 
confirmed when on reading the last line our scorn- 
ful young woman threw herself back in her much- 
beribboned willow rocker, and exclaimed: “ Sim- 
plicity, indeed! The man’s an idiot.” 

‘* What man ?” asked Miss Phebe, coming qui- 
etly into the room. 

“Your friend’s son, Mother Phebe, Mr. Peter 
Gandy. Why, his very name makes you think at 
once of a goose—I mean a male goose.” 

“My dear,” said Miss Phebe, mildly, as she 
seated herself in another highly decorated chair, 
and folded her hands in her lap—a sign that she 
was ready for a long and confidential chat—“ I 
see no reason why you should call the young man 
an idiot. Idiots, to give Webster’s mildest defini- 
tion of them, are ‘ unlearned, ignorant, or foolish 
persons.’ Peter Gandy is none of these. Neither 
does he, in my opinion, at all resemble & male 

se. I met him at his father’s house last win- 
ter, just after his return from Europe, where he 


had been for three years, most of the time in Lon- ° 


don; and speaking of male geese reminds me 
that he brought with him the loveliest poodle 
that I ever beheld—worth a fortune, my dear. 
But that is not what I started out to say. Let 
me see—where was I? Oh yes. He had just 
returned from England, and I found him good- 
looking (in a poetical way), well educated, and, as 
you must have discovered from the letter I gave 
you to read—never dreaming it would lead to id- 
iots and ganders—intensely devoted to ‘ Beauty 
unadorned,’ which, as you know, the poet Thom- 
son says ‘is adorned the most.’ His mother was 
my. most intimate friend at school. Our braids— 
‘ pigtails’ rude boys called them—were always tied 
with the same colored ribbon, and our sun-bonnets 
trimmed with the same colored silk. People laugh 
at school friendships, my dear, but they often 
outlast those— But that’s neither here nor there. 
Where was 1? Oh yes. We were inseparable 
friends, and we promised each other faithfully— 
having read a great many romances where such 
promises had produced the happiest results—that 
if we married (and we both certainly expected todo 
so), and one had a son and the other a daughter, 
we would endeavor to bring about a marriage 
between them when they had attained a suitable 
age. She married,soon after she graduated, a man 
considerably older than herself, with the decidedly 
unpoetical name of Peter—a, name he insisted 
upon transmitting to his only son, though I hear, 
my dear, that among his dearest friends young 
Peter is known as Aurelius; but he wer elder 
Peter) was wealthy, and Matilda was fond of— 


But no matter about that. Where— Oh yes, I 
remember: she married. A son: was the result. 
I did not marry, and consequently have no results. 
But I found you,my dear—” ~ 

“A motherless child, forsaken by an unloving 
father,” interrupted Verona; and springing from 
her chair, she flung both arms around Miss Phebe, 
and kissed each of her plump rosy cheeks. 

“‘ And no real daughter, I.am sure,” the elderly 
lady went on, when Verona had again seated her- 
self by the window, “‘ could have brought me more 
happiness and comfort. And now, my dear, if you 
will-only make up your mind to receive this young 
gentleman in a nice and friendly manner, perhaps 
you may find him a very ble person, and 
he may find in you the realization of his dreams. 
And if you should fall in love with each other—” 

“‘ But, oh, Mother Phebe,” interrupted Verona 
again, “in spite of all you say, I can’t help 
thinking he must be such a—such a—idiot! 
Just listen.” And she proceeded to read from 
the letter, in a drawling, affected manner: “‘I, 
like my glorious teacher Oscar Wilde, love Na- 
ture, and in loving Nature, love Beauty—Beauty 
unadorned, Beauty pure and simple. I would 


have the maiden of my choice owe naught to. 


Art. If she wear flowers, let them be the blos- 
soms of the fields and meadows rather than 
the costliest of artificial blooms; and if some 
slight blemish mar her loveliness, let her not seek 
to conceal it by rouge, or powder, or any other 
lie, byt by the sunshine of her smiles so dazzle 
the beholder that he will see it not. As for her 
dress, better in my eyes is the plainest of home- 
made gowns than the richest robes of silk and 
satin disfigured by all the paraphernalia of the 
mantua-maker. Ah, could I but find such a maid- 
en!’ Now, Mother Phebe, the idea of his writ- 
ing such stuff—for it is stuff—to you! But of 
course he I would see it, and being a 
truly rural young woman, would be much im- 
pressed thereby.” 

“‘ My dear, you are severe—” began Miss Phebe. 

“There, I knew it. You’ve caught the infec- 
tion—speaking poetically.” 

“T didn’t mean to, I assure you, my dear, 
though in my youth I wrote and published a 
number of verses that were— But no matter. 
You will behave nicely to Peter? Promise me 


you will, Verona.” 


“Twilldomore. [I'll try to beall he would have 
‘the maiden of his choice.’» And if he don’t like 
me, you'll be content ?” 3 

“T'll be content.” And Miss Phebe rose to go, 
as somebody near by whistled loud and clear. 
What’s that ?” 

“The first bar of ‘ Charlie is my darling,’ ” re- 
plied the girl, mischievously ; and she proceeded 
to whistle the second herself, in a bird-like man- 
ner, as she leandd out of the window. A slender, 
lithe young fellow stood in the garden below. 
On catching sight of her face, he nimbly climbed 
the old pear-tree that stood directly in the gar- 
den path, and reaching the bough that brought 
him opposite the snuggery, he seated himself 
thereon with an absence of formality refreshing 
to behold. 

** Moonlight row to-night, Verona,” hesaid. “I 
just stopped to tell’ you, though I’m in an awful 
hurry—going down to the dépdt to meet the gov- 
ernor. Hello, Miss Phebe.” 

“ Arthur, are you never going to leave off your 
monkey tricks ?” asked Miss Phebe, with as much 


sternness as she was capable of, which wasn’t. 


much. 


ness, as he slid down the tree again. 
. “Oh dear! what would young Gandy think of 
him?” almost groaned Miss Phebe. ,“‘ And, Ve- 


| rona dear, please don’t whistle any more.” 


“ Not whistle, you darling! how can I help it? 
I whistled when I was a baby girl, and I never 
knew you disliked it before.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I do dislike it myself. 
In fact, I’m afraid I rather like it. But don’t 
whistle before Peter, that’s all. And, Verona, 
couldn’t you—you seem to have some influence 
over him—induce Arthur Willis to behave with 
a little more dignity? A young man of two-and- 
twenty climbing trees like a squirrel or a monkey 
is really too absurd.” 

“* Mother Phebe, have you known Arthur from 
before he was bo is mother was an old 
school-mate of yours ‘too, remember—until the 
present time not to know that he can’t be any- 
thing but himself? And J shouldn’t want him 


to. For,my part, I think he’s too awfully cun- 


ning for anything.” 

“Too awfully cunning!” repeated Miss Phebe. 
“Well, perhaps he is. He’s a good young man 
anyhow, and very kind to his parents—though I 


do object somewhat to his calling his father | 


‘ governor.” 


“His father don’t,” laughed Verona. “But | 
shall, whether you propose or not.” . 


by-the-bye, darling, when do you expect this id— 


I mean this good-looking, well-educated, simplici- | 


ty-loving gentleman ?” 

“On the very next train. He will dine with 
us, and I have told Betsey to serve dinner earlier 
than usual.. So you had better begin dressing at 
once.’ And Miss Phebe left the room, and Ve- 
rona did “ begin dressing at once.” Oh, what a 
sparkle came into her lovely black eyes, what a 
saucy tilt the turned-up nose took on, and what 
bright smiles chased ‘each other over the full red 
lips! And no wonder, for never made maiden, 
dressing to meet a would-be lover, so elfish a toijet 
before. First she dipped a hair-brush into a ba- 
sin of water, and vigorously brushed the fluffy 
curls that lay upon her forehead (which, unshaded 
by them, seemed a trifle too high), and the waves 
that rippled over her head, until there was no hint 
of curl or wave left. Then she undid the coils 
and puffs of her luxuriant hair, made to look 
more luxuriant by being arranged in these same 
coils and puffs, and gathering it all together into 
one hard knot, she fastened it with one hair-pin 
high on her head. An accident a year or two be- 
fore had cost her one of her pretty white teeth— 


“N ever,” answered the caller, with great cool- 


a front one, most unfortunately; but, thanks to 


the dentist’s skill, no one had ever even suspect- _ "9 


ed that the one which replaced it bore no rela- 
tion to its neighbors. This tooth she removed, 
and her mouth lost its symmetry, and her smile 
its charm. Then she donned a muslin gown of 
Miss Phehe’s, some twenty years old, and con- 
spicuous by reason of the green leaves and blue 
flag-lilies of enormous size that were profusely 
scattered over it, which, Miss Phebe being rather 
short and quite stout, and she rather tall and 
quite slender, effectually concealed her shapely 
form, and left unconcealed her feet in stout low 
shoes two sizes too large for them. About her 
neck, which was long and slender and graceful 
in the soft ruches and laces she always wore, she 
pinned a flat linen collar, and just behind her left 
ear, so that it drooped over against her cheek, 
making her brunette complexion look positively 
sallow, she pinned a spray of the brightest blue 
larkspur. | 

And thus she presented herself before the 
much astonished Miss Phebe and Mr. Peter Gan- 
dy. If the latter were also much astonished, as 
beyond doubt he was, having heard a glowing 
account of her adopted daughter from his host- 
ess, he never betrayed it farther than by a slight 
opening of his dreamy, half-shut eyes. He was 
a willowy youth, with fair, willowy hair falling 


nearly to his shoulders, a forehead low but not . 


broad, and a chin decidedly the reverse of his 
friend’s and teacher’s. And he wore a dark pur- 
ple velvet coat, and a white lace and lavender 
silk scarf, and there floated about him the deli- 
cate perfume of the violet. He rose when Ve- 
rona entered the room, and greeted her with a 
languid bow, which she returned with an awk- 
ward courtesy, while Miss Phebe’s face became 
a marvellous study, from the wonderful commin- 
gling of expressions there, as she led the way to 
the dining-room. 

_“You—ah—you like country life?” said Peter 
—I should say Aurelius—when they were seated 
at the table. 

_ “Oh yes,” replied Verona, with infantile fer- 
vency. “I dote on cows.” | 

“Cows? Oh! ah! yes. They—they—” 

“Don’t bite you, and they give milk and cream 
and butter,” explained Verona. ) 

Peter—that is, Aurelius—almost smiled. “ And 
do you dote on horses too?” he asked, patron- 
izingly. 

“Yes; but sometimes they kick. I’m afraid 
of them when they kick. But I—oh, how [’—-. 

.clasping her hands—“ love chickens !” 

“Chickens!” repeated Aurelius, in a dazed way. 

“Yes ; they lay omelets and custards and eggs,” 
said Verona, nodding her head with the air of one 
who imparts useful information. And there the 
conversation ended. 

Mr. Peter Aurelius Gandy left for home on an 
early train. “ Your adopted daughter is simpli- 
city itself,” he remarked to Miss Phebe, while 
bidding her good-by, “‘ but I fear we are not af- 
finities.” 


‘“‘Oh, Verona, how could you—how could you 
be so—” began Miss Phebe, as soon as he was 
gone; but an uncontrollable fit of Jaughter pre- 
vented her finishing the question. And before 
the laugh was done, away danced Verona to the 
snuggery to do her hair in the usual style, re- 
placing the larkspur with an orange and maroon 
nasturtium flower, put back the tooth, and ex- 
change the loose green and blue figured gown for 
a natty gray flannel boating suit with dark red 
trimmings. | 

And at the rowing party—she and he had a 
little boat to themselves, and. somehow-or other 
it was always very much behind the others—she 
told Arthur all about it. 

“Oh, dear me, how funny it was!’ said she. 
“‘ But it served him exactly right, for I happen to 
know that he thought Mother Phebe had a for- 
tune with which to endow me, whereas she has 
only enough to keep herself comfortable, dear old 
darling. And in consideration of that fortune I 
have no doubt that had he seen me at my best, he 
might have condescended to have been pleased 
with me. But he was wholly unprepared for the 
vision of rustic loveliness that burst upon him. 


Oh, Arthur, you can’t imagine what a fright I ~ 


was !” 

“T.can’t imagine you ‘a fright’ under any cir- 
cumstances,” said Arthur, thinking how beauti- 
ful she looked framed in the moonlight. 

“Oh, but I was!” holding up her hand, which 
she had been splashing in the water, and looking 
reflectively at the sparkling drops that fell from 
it. “I wouldn’t have you see me that way for 
anything.” 

“You wouldn’t ?” capturing the hand so snd- 
denly that the boat nearly upset. “Why? Can 


_it be? Dare I hope that: you—that you—” 


“Of course I do, and always have, and always 


**My angel!” exclaimed Arthur. 


“You ought to have seen me at dinner-time,” 


said Verona. 

““*T would have made no difference to me,” de- 
clared the lover. ‘And oh, my darling, I should 
have asked you to share my life, six months ago, 
only I thought, as the other fellow did, that you 
were an heiress, and I have nothing but the hope 
of succeeding to the governor’s. business, which 
isn’t a very money-making one.” 

“Well, do you propose now? No time, no 


| place, could be more appropriate: the moon look- 


ing down from starry skies, the water all silvered 
by her light, a faint fragrance of water-lilies pre- 
paring to ‘ put off sleep’ in the cool air, and some- 
body or several somebodies in the other boats 
whistling ‘ Charlie is my darling’ as a signal that 
we'd better hurry up.” 

“‘ Verona, will you be my wife?” | | 

“ Arthur, with the greatest pleasure. And dear 
Mother Phebe’s school-girl dream will come tru 
after all. She only aealonen the son of one old 
friend for the son of another.” | 

Marcaret 
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‘on. the opposite page. These illustrations are 


~search expedition, and the following extracts from 


* government post-road. In my sketch of the in- 


' standing by the cradle with a baby ; the cradle is 
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ARTHUR (a connoisseur), “Tt would be unreasonable to destroy it, and would reflect upon the honor of the country.” 


THE “JEANNETTE” SEARCH. 
Tae hardships attending the search through 


the Siberian wilds for the missing men of .the 
Jeannette are forcibly depicted in the illustrations 


from: the pencil of an artist who accompanies the 


his letters will enable our readers to follow him in 
imagination across the dreary wastes of snow: _ 

“From Orenburg to the fortress of Petropau- 
lovsk there is no government post for travellers. 
The horses are kept by the so-called ‘ voluntary’ 
pest. The price here is therefore much higher | 
than in Siberia, the horses costing each four co-- 
pecks per verst, whereas in Siberia the price ya- 
ries from a copeck-and a half to three copecks 
per horse. Nor are the stations kept by private 
enterprise so clean or so large as those on the 


terior of one of these post stations are two travel- 
lers ‘drinking tea. To the left hand is the Rus- 
sian stove, brick-built, and whitened with chalk. 
An open door to the next room shows a woman 


fixed: to the ceiling. The walls are covered with 
pictures_of the imperial family and others. 


“As we travel day and night, the only sleep 
we can get is while driving on. - But on tolerably 
smooth roads one soon gets accustomed to this. 
We put a few pillows on the seat, lie down stretch- 
ed out at full length, well muffled up in furs, and 
so make ourselves as comfortable as possible. » A 
few days after our departure from Orenburg we 
reached the Ural Mountains. The snow had 
meanwhile become so deep from the recent snow- 
storms that we travelled with five or sometimes 
with six horses. In the Urals we were soon to 
experience the further effects of those snow-drifts 
(Russian, ‘ buran’) which we had already seen in 
Orenburg and along the railway line from Samara 
to Orenburg. 

“One night I was ‘awakened by the howling 
storm, and, looking out, noticed that we did not 
move from the spot. The drivers, called ‘ yem- 
tschiks’ in Russian, were beating and swearing at 
the horses; but it was of no use. The horses 
were standing in snow up to their bodies, perfect- 
ly exhausted. After a few more desperate efforts 
to move on, they lay down in the snow, as if to 
say they had done their utmost, and would die be- 
fore they would do any more. The yemtschiks 
seemed to think the horses were right in this 
opinion. They came up to the sledge, and told 


us that we could get no further; the snow was 
too deep. We were ina kind of valley, surround- 
ed by high mountains. To the right and to the 
left were snow-hills, which rose higher every mo- 
ment. The wind was blowing with tremendous 
power, whirling the powdery snow high up in the 
air, making it almost impossible to keep our eyes 
open. The temperature was about twenty de- 
grees of cold (ReEaumur). So, what was to be 
done? Seeing that the horses were not able to 


pull, hardly even to stand upright, we told the. 


yemtschiks to put them out of harness, and take 
them to the next station, from which they were to 
bring ten fresh horses. They did accordingly ; 
after some minutes we saw them disappear with 
the horses in the dense mist. When we heard 
the last tinkling of their bells, it may be imagined 
how lonely we felt. We were left to ourselves 
there amongst the mountains, with no other com- 
pany than that of the roaring wind, and the wolves 
howling ata distance. But the wolves soon came 
nearer; so near that we saw them on the next 
snow-hill, about fifty yards off. We got out our 
weapons and had a few shots at the wolves, but, 
it seemed, without killingany one. Yet they were 
frightened by the shots, and disappeared, and did 
not come near us any more. During five hours 


we waited there; the sledge became more and 


more buried in snow, and we had got inside it to 


keep ourselves’ warm. (At ‘last the bells were 


heard a second time, and then came the men with 
fresh horses, and wooden shovels to dig out the 
sledge, if n , or to clear the road of snow. 
It appeared that our vemtschiks had lost the right 
road, and had consequently got into such 
snow that it was impossible to force a way thro 


_ it. But all this while only about twenty yards to 
the right of us was the high-road, which we found 
_ after an hour and a half shovelling away the snow. 


The new horses did their work splendidly, such 


_ work ‘as only a Siberian horse can stand; and 


after a few hours more we sat comfortably at the 
station, with a glass of tchai before us. 

“‘ Alongside the post-road, in the steppe through 
which we travel, live many of the Kirghis. We 
had often seen them on the road, driving cattle 
to the next village, and had long wished to visit 
them in their winter dwellings. At the station 


- Karakulskaja, twenty miles from Troitsk, we met 


a fine old Cossack named Ponomarerr, who k 
the post station. He was, as we afterward learn- 
ed, a rich man, who owned a hundred horses, and 
the house where the station was established was 
his property, He gave us a very nice dinner, 
with a clean cloth, and even napkins—a great rari- 
ty among the Siberian peasants. In short, he 
tried, as well as his two sons—tall, fine-looking 
fellows—to make us as comfortable as they could. 
‘When we expressed a wish to visit the Kirghis, 
one of the young men offered to accompany us. 
Of course we accepted his offer with thanks, and 
presently started together, . After an hour’s drive 
we reached the Kirghis winter-quarters, where the 
young Ponomarerr explained, as the Kirghis did 
not speak Russian, that foreigners had come to 
see them. They were evidently much flattered, 
and invited us into their best hut. They ordered 
mutton to be prepared, with tea and other things, 


_ all which we, however, having little time, were 


obliged to refuse, not a little to the disappoint- 


- ment of our hosts. According to custom, we sat 
_ down on the divan; and while I was taking a 
_ sketch of the. room, the Kirghis who took us 


round stood beside me, and watched. the pencil. 
When the sketch was finished, he roared with de- 
light, and asked if I would not be kind enough to 
sketch the children in the school. Of course I 
wished no better, and we went there. ie 
“‘ We found it to be a little room four feet below | 
the ground. On the floor sat five children, from 
four to six years of age, with huge Kirghis books 
on their knees, reading half aloud. The readin 
was, to our ears, something like the humming o 
bees, but was accompanied by the bleating of — 
some young kids kept in the same room be 
a straw lattice. This did not prevent the ani- 
mals from coming out now and then, shoving 


_ their heads between the children’s, and looking 


on at the school. We were rather surprised at 


_ seeing such young children able to read, consid. 


—_ the fact that a great part.of:the Russian 
people in Europe learn neither to read nor write. 
We asked the school-master, who sat by with his 
indispensable stick, to bid one of them read alone. 
Silence was then established, except the noise of 
the kids bleating, and every one of the pupils read 
a chapter of their prayer-book, having previously 
found the portion he knew best. After having 
distributed about five pounds of honey -cakes 
among the children, and having given a trifling 
money present to the older ones, which they would 
hardly agcept, we thanked our hosts and young 


Ponomanerr, and continued on our journey,much 


satisfied with this visit to the nomad Kirghis.” — 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 

THE illustrations on our opening pages, from 
sketches by our special artists who are making a 
tour of the inundated districts of the Mississippi, 
show the terrible straits to which the inhabitants 
of those regions are reduced. The scene at Hak- 
BERT’s plantation, a few miles above Helena, is 
not an exceptional case. Here our artist saw 
from the steamer a deserted ‘house nearly sub- 


- merged, and on a little piece of the levee which 


rose above the flood a group of cattle huddled 
together dying of starvation. _The open space be- 
tween the cattle-and the distant trees was a lit- 
tle while ago a flourishing plantation. It is now 
completely -flooded.. The main channel is this 
side of the buildings. 
A plantation at Silver Lake is from two to 
twelve feet under water. The square space shown 
in the sketch comprises more than twelve hun- 
dred acres. The village near Grayville has been 
entirely deserted by its inhabitants. The parties 


shown in the small boat are in search of high 


lands where they may build a temporary shelter 

for their families. 
At Alsatia, Louisiana, refugees from neighbor- 

ingplantations have built shanties on the only part 
of the levee which remains between Edgewood 
and Bailey landings, where one of the largest 
breaks On the river has occurred. The poor peo- 
ple are hungry for news from the regions from 
which they are completely shut off, and “ A-n-y 
p-a-p-e-r-s ?” is a cry frequently a from boats 
by passengers on passing steamboats. 

the suffering of the people is greatly increased 
by their apprehension of what is to come when 
the waters subside. It is feared that pneumo- 
nia and similar diseases will.make great havoc 
among them, as multitudes are exposed without 
shelter to the rain and the chills of night. The 
question of food is also very serious. The poor 
of those regions always live from hand to mouth. 
They chop a little wood ; they do jobs of work on 


| the large places; they hunt and fish; they occa- 


sionally kill a “critter”; and in these ways they 
ordinarily get along until their little cotton crops 
come round, The flood has removed every one 
of these sources of supplies, therefore they are 
destitute, and must remain so until the fall of the 
water restores the usual methods of the country. 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 


VOLUME XXVL,, NO. 1891. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | 


is a ecientific preparation of the phosphates, so com- 
bined as to be readily vguecd into and absorbed by the 
system. Pamphlet sen 

Rumford Chemical ‘Providence, R. L.—{Adv.]} 


Mr. Wittiam Honrer, 515 West 49th Street, 
City, writes: “Have been a sufferer for the past 


-nine years, and spent a great deal of money for 


so-called catarrh cures, which only aggravated the 
disease. Was induced to try MaRsHALL’s Pre- 
pared Cubeb Cigarettes. The result is a clear 
head and buoyancy of spirits—in fact, they have 
made a new man of me. I cannot find words 
my appreciation of your remedy.” — 
Adv 


It is worth remembering that no enjoys the 
nicest surroundings if in bad health. There are mis- 
erable people about to-day with one foot in the grave, 


when a bottle of Parker's Ginger Tonic would do them 
more all the medi they have ever tried. 
—{Adv.] 


KITTY BLANCHARD-RANKIN. 


Messrs. W. B. Riker & Son: Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen,—Having used and thoroughly 
your American Face Powder during the part three 
months, I take pleasure in saying that i) is the 
best powder for the toilet that I have ever used. 


Yours respectfully, 
—[Adv.] Kirry 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF TE AGE. 

For over thirty-five years De. Toptas’ 
Liniuxnt has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, taken internally, 


and Sore Throat, Pains in the Limbs, a Rheu- - 


thatiem, Old Sores, Pimples, Blotches, and Swellings 
externally, and not a bottle has been returnéd, many 
families stating they would not be without it, even 
if it was $10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25 and 
50 cents. Depot, 42 Murray Street, New York. Pim- 
ples and Blotches immediately eradicated, and gray 
hair turned to its natural color, by its use.—[ Adv. j 


DEXTRINE AND SUGAR, 
Agreeable and Pelpeeton are what the starchy constit- 
nent, ordinarily o tionable, is changed to by heat- 
ing Anglo-Swiss -Food for infants and invalids. 


Rronarp Brees, of Boston, delivers, free of ex- 
press charges, at any place in the United States, his 
exquisite *‘ Longfellow Jug.’’ The price is only five 
dollars each. They are from the famous Wedgewood 
factory.—[Adv.] 


name and address to Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. for cook-bouok free.—[Advr.] 


Tur,color and lustre of youth are restored to gray hair 
by the use of Parker’s Hair Bulsam, a harmless dressing 
ghly esteemed for its perfume and purity.—({Adv.} 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
‘Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
' and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
CANTATAS! OPERETTAS! — 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 

ance of one of our sagen Cantatas. Specimen copies 
promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 
SA CRED.—“ Joseph's Bondage” (#1), “‘Ruth and 
Naomi” ($1), ‘‘ Belshazzar” ($1), “* Prodigal Son” (75c.), 
or the easy “‘ Daniel’’ (S0c.), or Esther” (50c.). 
SECU LAR.—Bennett’s May Queen” ($1), Root's 
** Haymakers ($1), or New Flower Queen" (75c.). 
FOR THE OUNG.—“ Cinderella” (50c.),**Cul- 
prit Fay” ($1), Dress Rehearsal” (50c.), ‘Guardian 
Angel” (50c.), ‘Home in Fairy Land” (60c.), Lesson 
iu Charity” (60c.), “Little Bo-Peep ” (60c.), “‘ Quarrel 
Among Flowers” (35c.), “Spring Holiday” 
“Three Little Kittens ” (50c.), “‘ Twin Sisters” (50c. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MRS. Celebrated 


appearance 
to every wearer. They make a thin 
full—soften the lines that age 


not in Being e of 


ke look 80 observ- 
ng away with 
and the danger of ruining the hair. 
onde and gray extra).Sent D. witb priv- 
exchanging. To be had on ra. peor. 
East 14th St., N.Y. Send for tilustrated Catalogue free. No agents, 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 23;, $10.00 
vet. Pool, 2%, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 act. 
Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, York. Matablighed 1855. 


CHEAPEST and BEST WATCHES in 
the world. Jewelry all kinds. Watch 
Materials. Watch Repairing. Send for 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 


tested - 


CHES, 
Mice. Ants Insects, cleared out by 
15c., druggists. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
witeh. vern the tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, by a caref oe of the fire properties 
of well - selected Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables ane 4 Helicat bev 
which may save us many heavy J octors’ bills. It 
by the judicions use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack scomapey there is a weak point. We ma 

y a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves w 
fortified wi ed with pure blood and a properly nourished 


Gazette. 
Made simply with oiling water or milk. ‘Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and Ib.) labeled. 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Headquarters for all Games and apart, 


General Catalogue for 1882 (Na@ 40), 194 pages, 800 
of Firemen's, Boatin 
Skates, Model Engines and 


agic 
ey Checkbra, Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the 
ovelties, sent by mail for 16 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 
cuvée now in existence. It is aeiected by the Czar, 
and is largely consumed by the nobility of: — 
who are known to be connoisseurs of champ 
Gibson, Dulany, & Meyer, Sole Agen 

40 Beaver St., "New Yor +4 Exchange Place, | 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, St., N. 


279 Fulton St.. B 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 West Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
rhe Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
ies’ Dre C , Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
ob ae ho i most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippi 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaved or dyed. <p ba the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every departmen our business, we 
can confidently Reine: the best Its, and unusually 
prompt retarn of Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. W¥. 


— 


And by special appointment to the 
Imperial Russian Court. 
For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 
JOHN DUNCAN’?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


Horsman Bicycle, 


Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, $30 
and $40 each. New York Agency for 
the COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
stamp for illustrated price-list. 

‘EK. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William St., New York. 


HINTON TILES, 


hina Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole _Agents in the United States. 


in which is se- 


cured 


stampe for six “P, ” 
Bunthorne’s Bride. WHITING, 50 Y. 


A 


Elegant Silks, Satins, and 
Velvets, displaying the most 
delightful combinations of 
beautiful colorings, in 
stripes, glacés and brocade 
effects, are to be found in 


unequalled variety at 


‘Messrs. J. AMES McCREERY 
& 


The newest shades in 
Grosgrains, Satins, Surahs, 
Rhadamas, and all novel 
weaves of plain colored 
goods, are most fally repre- 
sented in their assortments, 
and offer the most ample 
facilities for matching or 
combinations. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
75 cents the box. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Easy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 
105 Chambers Street, New York. HENRY 
B. NEWHALL, Agt. 
Ss. H. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


A refreshing 
T A M A R for Const tipation, 
N N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Pharmacien e Ire 

'Sold by all Chemists 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
Providence Tod! Co, 
Perfect in Workmanship. 

163 and 165 gh Street, Chicago. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPT!1 VE CIRCULARS. 

Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

de la Faculté de Pari 

GRILLON 
Se, Sewing Machine 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
&°E. Y. MOORB, Agts. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 


for imme- 


AsK YOUR FOR 


LANCASTER 
WATCH 


Sixteen (16) 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches. 


AD THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


BARLOW’S 


Hires’ Root Beer, 
Packa 5 by of a delicious, strengthen- 


in and wholesome Dr sts, or sent to any 
CHARLES E. receipt of Sie aN. Ave. Philadelaphia, Pa. 


For cord Some 
cards) sent for 6c.; 5 sets 15c. New catal 
osed. G. P. 


BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


LAW STOCK. snokens AND sTo 
CHANGES. A Treatize on the Law tg nea 
and Stock - Exchan By Joun R. Dos 


assos, of the * aad York 
w Sheep, $7 50 pages, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuanirs Doxe 
Yoner, M.A., of Modern History 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. . 


IIT. 
PLAIN-SPEAKING. By the Anthor of “Joh » 
fax, Gentleman.” Paper, 15 cents. 


lV. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jaoos Aszorr. 
Memorial Volume. With a Skeich the 
by trait Steel- Plate 

uthor,: an 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newoomn. 
LL.D., Professor U. S. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One wey and Twelve 
and Five Maps of the Stars, 8vo, 
Clot VI. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Extra Ro 
Cuurou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VII. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 

Comprising Brief pane gg of the most impor- 

= Histories in English, French, and German, 

ther with Practica Sugg tions as to Methods 

Courses of Historical mt: For the Use of 

General Readers, and of Books. 

KENDALL » Professor of 

8vo, Cloth, $2 


CHARLES LAMB. By 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The test Volume issued in the 
“ English Men of Letters.” 


IX. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. Paper, 

cents. 


x. 

HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-Firset Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 

XI. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Rtronmarp 
Grerrn, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of the 
English | People,” “Short History of the En oy 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. - ‘Cloth, 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By Witiiam Howarv 
Rosse.r, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

XIII. 

ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. 

Donneiy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
XIV. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Mauarry, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Knight of the Order of the Savionr; Author of “ Sv-. 
cial Life in Greéce,” ‘‘A History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” “A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Exchange No Robbery. By M. Brruam- Eowanve. 
15 cents. 


lenativs 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony,Tro..opr. 15 cents. 
Prudence, By Mrs. Joun Licus. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. ae 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 
Beggar My Neighbor. By ! y E. D. Greaxp. 20 cents. 
Love the Debt. 


Among the Ruins, and ‘Other Stories. By Many 
Hay. 15 cents. 


One May Day. . By Miss Grant, 20 cents. 
A Heart’s Problem. By Cuan. Gisuon. 
God and the Man. By Roget Buvowanan. 20 cents. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippgut. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Waurer Besant and James 
Rior. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. . By ‘Mra, Hory. 
20 ce 


e 
> 


By Bast... 20 cents. 


10 cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By I)sime ivi. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. Tuomas With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cen 


ea” Barrer & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harprr’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. | N.Y. 


WAR VOLUMES “ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


We would call attention of oe who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History af the Rebellion, 


In two volumes, same size pages as the ose wed 
taining 1000 Illustrations— Maps, Pia a Scenes, and 
Portraita—which appeared in Harper’ “Week! yduri 
the rene plates of which have been destrv 
Sold only by Subscription. : 
McDONNELL BROS., 118 Dearborn 
8” To good salesmen we offer exclusive 
and Canada. 


in the United States 
Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with ney’ 


40 10c., postpaid. @. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. 
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| Beards, and all Theatrical Ontfite. Clog and Song-and- 
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| ‘ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
TRACT 


most wholesome 
sauce thatismade,” 


Lea 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


for $1.00, viz.: Catherine Mer- 


BY MAIL, Postpaid. TEN 
met, rosy pink; Perle des Jar- 
olden yellow; 


tos, 
w white; Doug. cherry ; 


Jacqueminot, brilliant crimson ; Van Houtte, 


delicate Cornelia Cook, white; Mare- 


hal Neil, la ellow. Address 
ROB BT. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 
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MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 
Barnum TO JumBo, “ “You are a humbug after my own heart. You have even beat me in 


advertising.” 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 
CARPETS. 


Have now on exhibition their Spring Im- 
portation of High Novelties in AXMIN- 
STERS, BRUSSELS, WILTONS, TAPES- 
TRIES, INGRAINS; WHOLE CARPETS, 
RUGS, MATS, er and CANTON 
MATTINGS. 


Broadway, corer 19th St. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y.., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE danni 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
d. GEO REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


post 
| $66? a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 


free. Address H. Hauuerr & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


4 ELEGANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto and Glaxs, 
name in gold & jet, 10c. War & Co. , Westville, Ct. 


~ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In accordance with our advertisement of Yanuary 31, 1880, the oui the numbers, and. the bound volumes of Harper's Weekly and Harpe? Ss 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1, 1870, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. 
After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar for three years back. 


All orders for numbers or volumes of : 


Magazine, per number, 35 cents. 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 
_ Harper's Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 


_ Harpers Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 

should be sent in «ese Fuly 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 
At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of stock. Orders for these will ve entered on our order books, and will be 

supplied as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printed. 


The prices, postpaid, are as follows: 
Magazine, per volume of © months, bound in cloth, $3 00 


Weekly or Bazar, per volume of 52 numbers, bound in cloth; $7 00. 
Weekly or Bazar, per number, 10 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 


in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is~ 


&@ success and a boon for which nutions shonld 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Gennuine only’ with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A wey “4 the United States 
wholesale only) » C. D & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, 

Sold wholesale in New ao by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, 

CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBING H. K. & F. 

THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


MUNSON’S 


CUMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, | = 


The Complete Phonographer: being an Induct- 


ive Exposition of Phonography, with its Ap- | 


plication to all Branches of Reporting, ani 
affording the Fullest Instruction to those who 
have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher ; 
also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 


Mvnsgon, . Official Stenographer to the Surro-. 
sate’s Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


627 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United ____ United States, on receipt of the price. — 


Of STEEL PLAT PLATE AND PEARL CHROMO CARDS 

(half each), name on,10e. 14 packs, $1.00, $50 

orde given to best Agent. Full particalars with first 
er. *_Nationat Carp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


OPIUM and Morphine in.1@ to 


AGENTS WANTE to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Ruores 
ht. You double your money. Ad- 


The Fireside at vat Home f for or One Ye Year! 2 


Valuable fhformation 
bold Hints and Reci Ga 
and entertain 


The Greatest Bargain 
Dollar 


world We al compe com ops, and leave them far in the re Read thie 


of 36 umn bandsome cover. 


and printed from large, 


will also send 


Markham, a novel, Braddon; 4. 
novel, by Miss Mul . Bnoch Arden 


a 

@ novel, 2 . Captain 

12. Ameo vel, Eliot; 13. Laure 


Thirty-five P y-five Pieces Choice Music, =: 


Fred, Teil them to Stop, 
oO Little Birds, Spanish Love 


arka, 
‘olka, 


the of “AG 
useful information 
Eyes and Golden a — by Annie Thomas, T are 


y songs,” bu 
and as folle 
ounte a Noise, Down by the 


M. T. Caidor; 1). Henry Arkell, a novel 
A, & novel, Miss M ; MA 


= 
pad popsiar marie, bon 
3 OP Serenely, Don't 
Mili Stream, Nancy Over the 
Song from Fatinitza, Down Where the Bluebells Grow, Biue, O 


ures of Ma al 
Circlet Polka, Donna Juanita March, Waltz, Ghost Ste Story, 
ancy, Sailors’ Picasures. 


ties in thei 


Four | Fina Sea el (Reproduction) Engravings, 


from manger. You will bedelig hted with 


Your our choice of any of of the following = 


Spoon, sa and quality; 4. Parisian Di pee 
Sleese | Buttons, heavy’ gold 
(pair), rolled old plate sensing chain; 9. Ladies’ Pine Imitation Coral Jewelry 


very for gen 

lrops, and sieeve buttons; 

il. Bracelets; 13. Cinderella Case 
Album ; . Cloth- 


only One 
9 ore the valuable artic 
A (any any 
Liberal of it will the 


Teturn your money 
adress, Fs Me LUP 


your choice 

the Fat the Four E and 
ks, the rty-five ° ou Sy tee your choice 
S@eted in the 1 Grandest and M 


pobtishin house in the It 
me. We fully 


you are not perfectly and entirely on teattn 
Commercial Agencies, Publisher. 27 Park Place. New York. 


mother and at in in the 


onl fal articles: 
and aranteed heavily iy sliver plated om 
Pickie Fork, same a 
Parisien 


Stud, rolled _gold- late settin 6. 
y Pili 


cross 
Book ; Fine plated Handle Pocket warranted best quality ; 16 


f article from this list. 
visu: Taz Frese at fr 


ast list. This is certainly th 
the the » who fail 


times the value o 
our reliability, fmoney sent, of New 
arewell known. Allorders prom by resarn 


ASENTS WANTED.— Men and ee to 


canvass their own towns. Permanent emp 
ment, liberal compensation, outfit free. Try it one 
week. Address COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston. 


RI Collectors. Send a 3c. stamp for 
FANCY | CA latest set and catalogue of Drew’s 
EW M’F'G CO., Baltimore, Md. 

SET: The GEM Cigarette maker, Finger Cigartte 
$mo lder,& Book of pure rice paper. all mailed for 40cts, 
in stamps,, Circular free. Ives & Co. Mfrs New Haven Conn, 


5 HANDSOME CHROMO CARDA, New & Artistic 


esigns,name on,im case 1Q0c¢, Acknowledged best sold. 
Album of Samples 2c. F. W.Austin, Fair Haven Coun. 


SEND 3c. for 10 ** Patience, or 
Bric-a-Brace,” Meet- 
ing.” DitamMonp Faorory, Box 603, Baltimore. 


A HONTH—AGENTS WANTED—90 best 
y] 7 5 selling articles in the worid; 1 sample free. 
Address Jay Bronson, ‘Detroit, Mich. 


eetes selli r Rubber Stamps and Music. 
free. P. & Co.. Cleveland, 0. 


$5 {0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $8 ree. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS sto. arcisy 


dress Dn Dn CHASE'S Printing i House, . n Arbor, Mich. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Cost! 
Outfit free. & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


k to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
$15 Sennen. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


CARDS all Chromo,Giass and Motto, in 
AQ gold and jet, Waser & Co, Westville 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er waves): made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST FREE OF CHARGE. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near Gth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
TRAGER cc 4 00 
The THREE above publications................10 00° 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE: 5 


‘HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, | 
One Year (52 


Pict be ats 
Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containivg works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & Broruxas. 


HARPER'S CATASOGUBE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail ou receipt of Nine Cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, 


- 


| 
antee satistaction. Send for cat- JI} 
4 Salogue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. = 
\ 
Mystery of the Milk, 
sin, @ novel, by the 
be best works of the i 
00 
United States 
i. 


